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BELGIAN FLOWER-GROWING. 


Imprimis. Whatever may have been the 
respective rank, as gardeners, held by 
different nations of Europe a hundred years 
ago, there is no doubt that Great Britain 
takes precedence of all other competitors, 
now. On the tripos of horticultural ho- 
nours, the British are wranglers, the 
French and Dutch senior optimes, and 
the Germans junior optimes; while the 
Italians, and the rest, with a few scattered 
exceptions, belong to the laggers behind, de- 
signated by Cantabs as of woAAo, or “the 


many.” As a consequence, on the Conti-| 
nent generally, the names of Lindley and} 


Hooker, in their line; of Fortune, Lobb, 
and Douglas in theirs; and of that time- 
honoured worthy, Philip Miller—who gave us 
his Gardener’s Dictionary —and of the 
Sampsonian Loudon, who was able to grasp 
and carry whole botanic gardens and ar- 
boretums on his brawny shoulders — are 
honoured with a en which approaches 
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impression certainly pervades the European 
mind that FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION stream 
| forth and emigrate from some Belgian source, 
| just as the overflowings of the Nile descend 
\from the mountains of the Moon. It has 
| lately been my own good fortune to trace 
= these floral inundations to its fountain- 
ead, 

There is a curious old city which we call 
Ghent—which the French and French-speak- 
ing Belgians know as Gand—but which the 
pure-blooded aborigines, the native Flemings 
themselves (who ought to know best), 
|proclaim to the world as Stad Gent, or 
the town Gent, pronouncing the G hard. 
Ghent alone is estimated to possess more 
than five-hundred hot-houses and green- 
houses, which shelter beneath their roofs of 
glass the major portion of the Flora of the 
world. Of the city itself, I say nothing to- 
| day, but turn my back on it; issuing by the 
Rue des Violettes and the Rue de Bruxelles, 
and leaving the covered riding-school on my 
left, till I quit the town by the Port de Brux- 





the hero-worship paid to Shakspeare, Milton, | elles ; a drawbridge immediately carries me 


Moliére, and Dante. The list of British 


over the muddy waters of the river Escaut. 


nurserymen includes many individuals en-; The city boundary is also the frontier of an 
dowed with learning, energy, talent, and | adjoining village,Gendbruggy les Gand, which 


enterprise, in addition to high intrinsic 
qualities as members cf society und heads of 
families. Not a few British nurserymen 
have pursued, and still pursue, their interest- 
ing but arduous profession more for the love 
of science and the pleasure of becoming ac- 

uainted with the latest botanical discoveries, | 
than for any great emolument derived from 
it ; although, of course, they have a right to 
live by it, and to receive fair interest for their 
capital and the risks incurred. Our nursery- | 
men, too, are known and appreciated abroad. 

After this just and deserved acknowledg- 
ment, Imay truthfully assert, that it is with no 
disposition to undervalue native merit ; with 
no undue fondness for foreign men, things, 
and ways, that I claim for the Belgian nur-| 
serymen a well-merited and world-wide repu- | 
tation. Not that they are believed to be more | 
skilful than ourselves, or more prompt in the 
execution of novelties ; but the birds of the 
air seem to twitter all over Europe the fact 
that, to get good flowers cheap, you must 


abounds in mercantile flower-gardens. ‘The 
instant you have crossed the Gantois Rubicon, 
you are stared full in the face by names fami- 
liar to the readers of gardening journals (Van 
Geert, Pére, for instance), and by brilliant 
bouquets of rhododendrons and azaleas not 
in the least reluctant to show themselves, 
You peep in at half-open doors, which betray 
the mysteries behind high brick walls; you 
perceive blazes of bloom. In something like 
a shop-window in the last stage of selling off, 
(but which here is only a token of modest 
dignity), stand one or two choice specimens 
of flowering shrubs, which beckon you 
to inquire within, and, to rummage the 
treasures of the little grower. Very 
pretty things, are to be picked up in that 
way. You pass on, and on the left, a wider 
field of floriculture extends itself, just visible 
through the barriére, or gate. Your further 
curiosity is impeded by verdant hedges, till 
you reach the residence of the bourgmestre, 
or mayor of Gentbrugge; himself a prince 





send to Belgium, They do not distinctly 
utter to what town, and to whom; but an 
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amongst gardeners, Enter. It is the establish - 
ment of Louis Van Houtte—a factory of 
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flowers on the largest scale—the office wherein 
is got up the periodical Flore des Serres, or 
Greenhouse and Hothouse Flora, with its 
beautiful coloured lithographs, and the seat 


of the Reyal Institute of Horticulture, | fa 


undef the auspices of the Belgian govern- 
ment. 

Free trade in plants is the obvious and 
leading idea communicated by the aspect of 
the place ; practical utility and convenience 
are evidently the beau-idéal aimed at. 
And certainly the object bas been attained. 
The garden stands en rase campagne, as they 
say, in the midst of the vast plain which 
constitutes the Lowlands of Belgium; and not 
in one of those snug and comfortable nooks 
which are found along the Devonshire coast, 
amidst the Highlands of Scotland, or in the 
valleys of Wales; where the site would be 
sheltered from cold and boisterous winds. 
Gentbrugge is subject to awful squalls and 
frightful hurricanes; there being nothing 
nearer than the Swedish mountains to 
break the force of northerly gales, which 
come sweeping along without having met with 
the slightest opposition on their arrival 
at the Belgian coast. Consequently, V. H. 
(I take the liberty of compressing Monsieur 
Van Houtte into a couple of initials) has 
surrounded himself with poplars, willows, 
elms, and other tall, quick-growing trees, as 
barricades against the onslaughts of Boreas, 
and the almost equally mischievous south- 
west gusts. He is screened from harm by 
leafy fortifications, to the great disgust of a 
miller hard by, who has a natural predilee- 
tion in favour of puffs of wind. Unfortu- 
nately, V. H. cannot thus exclude the per- 
fumes emitted by a neighbouring tallow 
chandler; which, when wafted im the direction 
of delicate plants, have a tendency to make 
them feel sick and languid. Besides the 
grand line of trees along the outer boundary 
of the nursery (which stands. on. something 
like thirty acres), additioual shelter is afforded 
by parallel screens—in fact, by low walls 
built of living shrubs. In some parts of the 
garden the screens run from east to west, for 
the sake of plants that require a little sun, 
and not too much ; other sets of screens run 
from north to south, allowing their assembled 
vegetable guests to bask in the broiling noon- 
tide sun. V. H. is quite aware that such 
screens, to be perfect, should be wooden walls 
composed of boards and planking, rather 
than lines of growing bushes, whose leaves 
absorb the elementary particles floating in 
the atmosphere, to the prejudice of the pot- 
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apparently the first that eame to hand— 
lilac, laburnum, ribes, Weigela rosea, lime, 
poplar, witch-elm, spirea, hawthorn; any- 
thing, in short, and grown as espaliers or 
nwise. But the whole continental system 
of hedge-making differs immensely from the 
British. In France, favourite hedges are 
hoed and weeded at foot, three or four 
times. during the year, and are even occa- 
sionally manured. An adolescent hedge 
of Thuja here, and another of holly, pro- 
mise well 

In commencing an establishment for com- 
mercial purposes, it is a great point to form 
a plan capable of extension. Greenhouses in 
line, like regiments, are more convenient to 
command, to add to, or to dismiss, than 
houses either crowded higgledy-piggledy or 
seattered at random over the area of a 
garden, The plants, too, are more easily | 
served with their various little comforts and 
necessaries, At V. H.’s, seven houses are 
heated by one boiler, and are constantly su 
plied with tepid water for watering by taal 
pumping the liquid past the hot boiler to a | 
reservoir, A windmill assists the pumping | 
by hand ; and a simple application of hydro- | 
static science cuts off the pressure from a 
larger tank above, which would otherwise be | 
inconvenient to a smaller tank below. Close | 
at hand a gasometer, filled with home-made | 
gas, furnishes light to the establishment, in- | 
eluding the government horticultural school. | 
All the houses are sunk in the ground; you | 
descend to their floor by three or four steps, | 
In this they imitate the habitations of men 
within the aretie circle and beneath the | 
equator. Snow huts are sunk in, and not | 
built on the snow; the palace at Lucknow 
contains a suite of cellar apartments for the 
retreat of royalty in extra sultry weather; | 
and V. H.’s houses stoop to conquer. They | 
obtain, by their depressed level, theadvantage 
of moisture in summer and of warmth in 
winter. When it is cold at Ghent, it zs cold; 
and when a drying north-east wind blows, it | 
is dry. Against scorching sunshine, there 
are wooden-louvres, which prevent the | 
chemical and heat-rays, as well as the light- | 
rays, from entering the seminary of delicate 
young plants, to aid whose progress redupli- | 
cated shelter is afforded. Greenhouse within 
greenhouse, and bellglass under sash-frame, 
assist the more backward pupils, till their 
advancement is sufficient to admit of their | 
being sent forth to make their start in public | 
life. Excellent shades are made df wooden | 
splines fixed to cords, something in the way | 
of Venetian blinds. 








plants that are standing near them. It is Between each spline a | 
found that a delicate shrub, planted close to narrow line of sunshine is admitted, which | 
a large wood, will not grow so vigorously as| has not time to burn, because the earth’s | 
it would do if more isolated from hungry | rotation keeps it continually on the move. | 


neighbours, In England, nursery screens are | When no shade is wanted, the blind is rolled | 
mostly composed of beech or hornbeam ;) up, and secured out of the way with an end | 


trees which are tenacious of their leaves all| of string, ] 


winter long when kept close-clipped. Here,! Four distinct propagating houses, kept at | 
they are wade up of miscellaneous slirubs,! the temperature suitable to their purposes | 
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supply the horticultural wants of nations by 
the multiplication of botanical rarities. The 
first house—devoted to cuttings alone of 
tender plants—reveals some curious facts. 
Certain plants seem to be averse to the pain- 
fal process of subdivision, becoming pallid 
after the torture of the knife. Phylatron 
Bojerianum, when made into cuttings, is apt 
to turn to the hue of a whited sepulchre. 
The conifers are inclined to be troublesome. 
Araucaria cuttings should be kept awhile 
before planting, to allow the turpentine to 
exude. Again, conifer cuttings cannot be 
taken indiscriminately from any part of the 
tree to be propagated. Cuttings from the 
side-shoots of Thuja Donniana, for instance, 
make plants that spread themselves out flat, 
as if they were crucified. Their shape re- 
sembles that of the lower branch of a spruce 
or silver fir broken off and stuck upright 
into the ground. An interesting Araucaria 
is A. Cookii, so named after Captain Cook. 
When the great navigator first saw New 
Caledonia, he observed objects on the coast 
which might have been the tall chimneys 
used by an industrial and manufacturing 
people. They proved to be trees of this 
Araucaria, which runs up straight, thick, and 
solid, so as to give it the look of a pile of 
masonry at a distance. Less rare Araucarias, 
as A. imbricata, the monkey’s puzzle, of 
which we have remarkable specimens at 
Dropmore and Kew, are mostly raised from 
seeds out of imported cones. With numerous 
other vegetable tit-bits, V. H. is alimented 
from England. He fully acknowledges the 
riches and abilities of our collectors and their 
employers, and considers himself fortunate in 
being located so near to Great Britain. Fifty 
= sterling for a camellia from Eng- 
and is a price which bespeaks sincere ap- 
preciation. I witnessed the arrival of some 
well-deported, if not illustrious strangers, 
who exhibited the straightforward upright- 
ness of Irish yews. Araucaria Bidwelli, from 
England, and its like, are complimented by 
being called English plants, although, of 
course, they are natives of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The second propagating house, also heated, 
is used for grafting and layering. Here you 
see grafted rhododendrons, ia pots plunged to 
the brim in penitential ashes; layers of 
variegated-leaved Hoya carnosa crawling over 
the ground (tan and ashes), like broken- 
backed snakes, and pinned to the earth at 
every joint of their vertebree ; and tiny cac- 
tuses, bristling their tender prickles, like 
inoffensive new-born hedgehogs, as yet to be 
handled with impunity. The third plant- 


fabricator works away at cuttings and grafts | 
of out-door conifers, geraniums, verbenas, and 


that whole host of bedding things, which are 
absorbed by European gardens in numbers 
that baffle all calculation, or even guess. 
Innumerable cuttings pertly rear their pretty 
little heads in boxes covered with a pane of 
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glass, and having the earth they are to strike 


in covered with light sand. The fourth isa 
sort of eccaleobion for rousing the dormant 
vitality of seeds, and for making them open 
their folded cotyledons, as the wings on 
which they are to flutter into life. Little 
broods of seedlings are thus raised in round 
earthen pans; in the earliest possible stage 
of their babyhood, they are pricked out into 
other earthen pans, to be transferred to 
thumb-pots at the proper age, soon after 
which shift they are marketable. 

In great commercial gardens, like these, a 
very striking circumstance is the brevity of 
the stay made by the myriads of plants there. 
They are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
They are hurried into the world, only to be 
hurried out of the nursery, as fast as possible. 
They are watched and tended day and night, 
like infant heirs and princes imperial ; they 
are warmly housed under crystal globes, they 
are bathed in genial vapour-baths, they are 
refreshed with draughts of tempered and 
medicated waters ; and then, as soon as they 
can stand alone, they are sent out to seek 
their fortune. Their owner hates the very 
sight of them, if they linger too long within 
his precincts. From them, as from full- 
fledged eaglets, parental care is withdrawn the 
moment they can get on without it. The 
great nurseries of Europe are as prolific as 
codfish ; their offspring are numbered by tens 
of millions. In the third or fourth gene- 
ration their seedlings and cuttings would 
amount to lines of figures long enough to 
serve the earth as a belly-band. This connt- 
less horticultural fry, once fairly hatched, 
spreads itself in fish-like shoals over an 
extent which may partially be comprehended 
from the fact that Russia, Australia, North 
America, New Zealand, Ascension Island, and 
India, are markets and recipients. One 
afternoon, at V. H.’s, three nice little parcels 
were sent off at the same time for Worms, 
Genoa, and Rio Janeiro. In private gardens, 
people plant a plant as they marry a wife,— 
to love and to cherish it. There is an under- 
stood union between the man and the vege- 
table for better, for worse, in sickness and in 
health, so long as they both shall live; un- 
less some intolerable fault or defect leads to 
a divorce in the shape of a stubbing-up and 
a contemptuous tossing over the hedge. 
The nurseryman plants a plant to divide, to © 
subdivide, to propagate, and what we should 
eall to spoil it, in all sorts of ways: to bud, 
to graft, to layer, to inarch, to take cuttings 
from the top, and offsets from the root, to 
pull it to atoms (if the atoms will but live 
and grow, as sometimes happens) ; in short, 
to sell. Consequently, the nurseryman’s 
attachments are fleeting,—almost cynical. 
He makes acquaintance, rather than forms a 
friendship, with his subjects. “How do you 
do?” is followed by “Good-bye!” with the 
greatest expedition consistent with vegetable 
physiology. “Come into the house, my little 
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dear!” and “Get out of the house, you 
great lazy-bones!” are the short, quick, 
spappish words of command given, at the 
briefest intervals, to swarms of seedlings, to 
crowds of cuttings, to calceolarias comfortably 
settling themselves in thumb-pots; to tiny 
bits of heath just beginning to feel them- 
selves at home; to the whole overpowering 
army of individuals who appear in the annual 
catalogues. ‘Truly, a nurseryman’s establish- 
ment is not a palace, but a caravanserai ; 
you call to-morrow to admire what charmed 
you yesterday, and its place is nowhere to be 
found. 

And yet there exist remarkable exceptions 
which prove that even nurserymen have 
human hearts. In many nurseries you will 
find one or two plants which are not to be 
parted with for love or money. ‘They are 
original specimens—show-plants— imported, 
or raised on the spot,—heir-looms that have 
displayed their blossoms (or perbaps only 
promised them) to grandfather, father, son, 
and grandson. They represent, in sap and 
stem, instead of in flesh and blood, the old 
white-haired retainers of an ancient family, 
or such venerable fourfooted pensioners as 
the Duke’s Waterloo charger, Sir Walter 
Scott’s staghound, or Cowper’s last surviving 
hare, Every labourer employed in a nursery 
knows and reverences the privileged plant, 
should there be one. If he does not exactly 
take off his hat to it, he gazes and keeps at a 
respectful distance when it bedecks itself in 
its annual robe of beauty. Aged and an- 
cestral specimens like these look down upon 
the successive races of ephemeral bedders 
and window-plauts with much the same sort 
of air as the pyramids of Egypt regard French 
invaders, Mameluke defenders, or English 
overland travellers to Bengal. Amongst 
such time-honoured family-historical plants, 
may be named the George the Fourth rose at 
Sawbridgeworth, which Mr. Rivers found 
more than thirty years ago, one morning in 
June, when looking over the first bed of 
roses he ever raised from seed, on which plant 
he set his mark, and found afterwards that it 
completely eclipsed all the dark roses known. 
Of such, in still a higher degree—although 
not appareutly a very remarkable specimen 
—is a Chinese tree-peony which grows at 
the end of one of the houses in Kew Gardens. 
It is the original plant of the showy and 
delicate Moutan, introduced by Sir Joseph 
Banks, and the grandmother, or great-great- 

andmother, of most of the Moutans that 

ave fixed their quarters in European 
gardens. It merits a pilgrimage from the 
nurserymen themselves, having been the 
means of putiing something like a hundred 
thousand pounds into their united pockets. 
At V. H.’sI inquired after the plants that 
had retired with a pension out of his civil 
list, and found nonk actually recognised as 
ont residents; though I hope, and 

lieve, that a few, at least, will contrive to 
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possibility of extraction. 

“ Where’s your Victoria-regia ?” I asked. 

“Oh, everything in this world wears up. 
It began to get a little stale, so we turned its 
tank into an orchid-and-palm-house.” 

“You will surely keep that handsome pair 
of American aloes?” I could not help ob- 
serving. 

“ Yes,” answered V. H., hesitatingly, “ per- 
haps. Yes,I shall keepthem, But one day, 
some magnificent Boyard will come with an 
amiable countenance, begging me to let him 
have them ; and then they will go.” 

“And the two young Wellingtonias that 
|are so nicely established, and which will be 
such gigantic fellows one of these days,— 
overtopping St. Bavon’s steeple possibly; 
you won't part with them ?” 

“T don’t know—no—perhaps.” 

“But do you retain for yourself absolutely 
none of all the beautiful things that pass 
through your hands ?” 

“My dear sir, when I lived at Rio Janeiro, 
I occasionally saw sales of slaves. Sisters 
were sometimes sold to separate masters: 
one went north, the other went south. Then 
they said to each other, ‘ Adieu, Katerina! 
Adieu, Maria! The time is come: we must 
part. Adieu!’ Exactly so, my plants are 
my slaves. I am obliged to be hard-hearted. 
When their time is come, I must pitilessly 
say ‘ Adieu!’ to them, as they must to me, 
and to each other.” 

Notwithstanding which profession of cal- 
lousness, it is possible that a long respite 
may yet be accorded to a Thuja aurea, toa 
Moutan peeony on the lawn, and to one or two 
choice conifers besides. I shall feel personal 
regret if any covetous evil eye causes the 
displacement of a double, or rather a hose-in- 
hose lilac, at the entrance; and it will be 
impossible to disturb a Pinus Pinsapo, from 
the Tierra Nievada, in Spain, planted the 
day when V. H.’s boy learned his first lessons, 
to test. by its thriftiness how he got on. I 
am happy to report that both the youngster 
and the pine-tree give their friends every 
reason to be satisfied with their progress. 

Many are the curiosities and beauties, old 

jand new, contained in the various hot and 
| greenhouses, as well as between the verdant 
(screens. A blue hydrangia has small, deli- 
i cate fertile flowers hidden beneath the broad, 
flat, sterile ones, as sultanas of the seraglio 
are carefully concealed by their fat and beard- 
less overseers. What a beautifully straight 
and polished shaft is that shot - by the 
Lilium giganteum, to display a bunch of 
amaryllis-like blossoms at the altitude of 
twelve or fifteen feet! It is a vegetable sky- 
rocket solidified and rooted to the ground, I 
know of no flower, not even the tuberose or 
the pyramidal campanula, so well adapted for 
combination with architectural forms as this. 


Fancy an entrance hall, or a colonnaded 
| passage, with marble pillars ; and in front of 
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each column, or between them when not 
stopping the way, imagine a gigantic taper 
lily, grown singly ‘n a sculptured vase, shoot- 
ing upwards as if endeavouring to help to 
rop the architrave! Ladies in deep mourn- 
ing might wear a bouquet of Gommersonia 
ferruginea, a sad-looking plant with dull 
black-and-white flowers. The Patagonian 
beech, a natural dwarf, and one of the most 
southern trees in the world, makes a pretty 
net gag with its small, shining, box-like 
eaves. Who would look out for an ever- 
green cherry-tree? And yet there is a 
holly-leaved cherry, Cerasus ilicifolia, an 
English plant, from California. A consign- 
ment of plants of the Winter’s bark, a valu- 
able febrifuge, from the north of Chili, with 
its handsome laurel-like leaves, purple where 
they are not green, would be an acceptable 
resent to our mild-climated colonies, From 

ew Caledonia V. H. has introduced the 
Clianthus magnificus, still more brilliant in 
flower, and less straggling in growth than the 
puniceus, or glory pea. There is a house full 
of pitcher-plants, of all sizes and shapes. 
Perhaps the drollest species of this eccentric 
family is a tiny one, Cephalotus follicularis 
from New Holland, which has little mugs, 
about the size of an infant’s thimble, whose 
aperture is surrounded with minute hooks 
curved inside, rendering egress impossible to 
any fly that has crept within. The young 
leaves of Rhododendron Edgeworthii are 
covered with a comfortable great-coat of 
wool ; the flowers are four inches in diameter, 
scented with heliotrope and vanilla com- 
bined. There is a perverse-minded fern, 
which insists upon growing, like a green 
bracket, against a perpendicular surface, well 
worth the attention of decorative artists. 
English modellers may see it at Kew, at 
Veitch’s, and elsewhere. In the mountains 
of Brazil there grows a set of very beautiful 
plants called Rhopalas; they are covered 
with velvet, especially on the young leaves, 
which are brown. We have four or five 
species here. There is a hothouse plant, 
Pilea callitrichoides, of tender, brittle, and 
juicy aspect, which looks as if it would be 
good to eat in a cooling salad, but which is 
really of so explosive a temperament that it 
might fairly be called the pistol-plant. When 
near flowering, and with its tiny buds ready 
to open, if the plant is either dipped in water 
or abundantly watered, each bud will explode 
successively, keeping up a mimic Sebastopo- 
litan bombardment, sending forth a puff of 
gunpowder smoke,—or a little cloud of dusty 
pollen,—as its stamens suddenly start forth 
to take their place and form a cross. It is 
no novelty; but is still an amusing toy, 
which produces a plentiful crop of pop-guns. 
An ugly flower,—and not many such exist,— 
serves as a foil to acknowledged beauties. 
It must be the only motive for cultivating 
the Brexia Madagascariensis, an unpleas- 
ing plant from an unpleasing place, with 
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dirty greenish-yellow blossoms, with no 


scent, with no a I should look a 
long time at a couple of franes before I paid 
them for such a fright of a thing as that. 
Plectranthus laciniatus, var. Blume, looks as 
if every one of its leaves had been bitten and 
torn by a savage dog. 

Some of the shelves on which the plants 
are ranged are fringed with, the bright-green 
worsted-work of Lycopodium denticulatum. 
An upright edge of sheet-lead retains suffi- 
cient earth for the moss to growin. Another 
pretty greenhouse edging is furnished by the 
twin lilac flowers of Streptocarpus biflorus, 
similarly planted, on a level with the eye. 
A style of vegetation which pleases ox close 
inspection is seen in the specimens of speckled, 
striped, and coloured-clouded foliage. In 
masses in the open air they do not tell—their 
effect is lost ; but, immediately beneath the 
eye of the observer, they reveal a curious and 
beautiful organisation. The Sonerila marga- 
ritacea has dark-green heart-shaped leaves, 
sprinkled with pearls, and bears a profusion 
of crimson flowers with yellow stamens. The 
Maranta regalis (flower unknown) has stripes 
of red, as if its leaves had been slashed with 
a bloody knife. The Aphelandra Leopoldi, 
bold and vigorous, has a milky streak along 
each principal vein. Bilbergia Carolina 
grows like a pineapple, but the central leaves 
are bright crimson. Echytis nutans has an 
oval red-veined leaf ; Cissus marmorea, green 
velvet leaves shaded with white and purple. 
There is another very pretty genus, grown 
under bell-glasses, whose leaves are mostly 
void of every shade of green, but are tinged 
with yellow, brown, black, and bronze, as if 
they had been electro-plated and covered 
with a thin metallic coat having a dull and 
non-reflective surface. Let me add to this 
list of singularities, Draceena terminalis and 
Bartolonia marmorea. In sooth, nurserymen 
had need be born with an Adamite propen- 
sity for giving and remembering names. 
Only peruse, and study too, as it well deserves, 
V. H.’s Prix Courant, or catalogues. 

All these collected treasures require the 
utmost care to keep them thriving. It is 
hard that, whatever pains are taken to secure 
valuable exotics from injury—and some ivy- 
like climbers are indulged with a piece of 
cork-bark, instead of a cold wall, to mount— 
unexpected accidents will happen, and inter- 
fere with the trader’s profits. Most people 
would say that, to fatten snails on orchids, is 
what they would no more think about doing, 
than to pamper donkeys on pine-apples. And 
yet an epicurean slug will destroy the buds 
of a lovely Phaleenopsis aimabilis worth five 
guineas ; and then, after the mischief is done, 
the horticulturist, to save other victims, must 
paint his woodwork with saltpetre and water, 
and must place his plants on shelves covered 
with rough coal-cinders saturated with mois- 
ture, to prevent injury to the plants from 
other causes. For slugs entertain a serious 
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objection to the severe currycombing which 
the points of the scoriz inflict on their mucous 
hides. 

Strong in bulbs is our friend V.H. There 
are open-ground compartments filled with 
modest dog’s-tooth violets, with delicate ixias, 
and with brightly-blazing incendiary tulips, 
looking ready to set the place on fire, if they 
were only put in contact with combustible 
matter. A still better test of the practical 
ability of the master-mind is the bulb-house 
a large, light, airy room—where the roots 
repose during their annual holidays, on open 
shelves and well-ventilated stages, with a 
warm-water pipe runuing round the apart- 
ment, to drive away all mischievous damps. 
Muggy moisture stagnant in the air is worse 
than the plague for torpid roots. Perhaps, 
one of the strongest bodies of troops is the 
regiment of picked caleeolarias. The Bon 
Jardinier justly declares that it would be 
quite impossible for any good gardener not 
to make mention of the success, in the raising 
from seed, and the culture of herbaceous 
calceolarias, which has been attained by M. 
Van Houtte. These virgin’s sabots, or slipper- 
worts, have been diversified, by art combined 
with sportive nature, into an infinite com- 
plexity of patterns and tints. Look over a 
good collection of several hundreds, and you 
cannot find two varieties alike. At the 
proper time (the close of May), and in the 
proper place (a cool and airy greenhouse), 


the hybridiser plies his magic work, seated 
on a wizard throne, which, more likely than 
not, consists of an empty packing-case set on 
end. He has before him, on a bench, a range 
of the most beautiful, the most delicate, and 
the choicest calceolarias. His only apparatus 
is a pair of pointed tweezers that close with 


a spring. With these pincers he simply 
takes out the anthers of the full-blown flower 
of one plant, and applies them to the top of 
the pistil of the open flower of another ck 
and the thing is done—the charm works. 
The seed we will be the sure parent of 
variegated flowers It is not necessary to 
extract previously the stamens from the plant 
to be hybridised. To the pistils of the second 
plant are again applied the anthers from a 
third, and so on, till the whole select assem- 
bly are thus made to interchange and com- 
municate their respective merits, to enhance 
the perfection of the next generation. The 
result, the following spring, is an assortment 
of fairy purses that might have been cut out 
of etherial tissues—webs of yellow, bronze, 
cream-colour, pe brown, crimson, and 
white—speckled like toads’ backs ; printed 
with notes, like music-paper ; dusted with 
gold ; blotched with treacle ; marbled with 
rich plumpudding veins ; daubed with lemon- 
cream; peppered with spots stolen from 
butterflies’ wings; curdled into clots of 
purple custard ; covered with a network of 
spider-web lace; stained with tears from eyes 
that weep blood ; stamped with coloured inks 


from nature’s secretaire ; sealed with Flora’s 
private signet-ring; dipped, soaked, and 
sodden in deep rich washes; splashed, as if 
two or three rival painters had tried which 
should lay on paint the thickest ; embroidered 
in patterns of most irregular regularity ; 
zigzagged with flashes of mimic lightning ; 
striped, like zebras ; blotted and pot-hooked 
like a schoolboy’s copy-book ; draggled 
through the mud of a scene-painter’s work- 
shop ; dusted, blurred, everything, in short, 
in the way of eolouring—except a dash of 
blue—which you can fancy happening to a 
flower that patches itself like a harlequin, 
and changes hue like a camelion. 

Haste we past our out-door favourites, that 
pleasant columbine, Aquilegia jueunda—de- 
cidedly the flower of the family—and the 
deliciously-scented hybrid single paony, P. 
Smotti; past the beds of seedling rhododen- 
drons, the harmonious union of azaleas, with 
pink, cream-coloured, and yellow blossoms ; 
past Siebold’s hardy polygonum, which dis- 
plays its bright red flowers in the sandiest 
soils. Glance, then, at the useful carpenter's 
shops. Peep into the seed warehouse, lighted 
with gas, for storing flower, kitchen-garden, 
and agricultural grains, which are deposited 
along the walls, on shelves partitioned into 
innumerable pigeon-holes, and where a sort 
of long-drawn linen-horse, sprawls across the 
centre of the room, shaped like the letter A 
and hung with paper and canvas seed-bags. 
Scramble next through the frame-ground, 
full of sprouting balsams, China-asters, 
stocks, and French marigolds. Close by, 
are seed-sowing rooms ; and around are con- 
gregated a set of fruit-trees, the subjects of 
operation on stated days, when three or four 
hundred people come from diverse and dis- 
tant localities, to witness public lessons in 
pruning, the Belgian government supplying 
tickets at half-price along all their own (the 
government's) railways. 

We have reached the packing and re- 
ceiving-house, a cheerful apartment consist- 
ing of a long parallelogram with windows 
all round, heated and lighted by gas at night, 
and surmounted by a capital light attic, or 
grenier. It is a pleasure to receive a basket 
of plants from V. H.'s, if only for the inte- 
rest of unpacking it. For short distances, 
the travellers are placed in flat round bas- 
kets, and covered with a tent of bast-mat 
supported by sticks ; but when the journey 
is likely to last more than four and twenty 
hours, they sre secured in wooden packing- 
cases. And, besides, every precious flower- 
bud, as in the case of camellias, is enveloped 
in paper; every straggling sprig is tied to 
the central stem, which is held up by a 
guardian stake covered with either paper or 
cotton wadding, to prevent chafing and 
bruises from the motion of their vehicle. 
Sometimes a paper hood is made to shelter 
each individual plant. But of wadding— 
some gardeners say that it is good, and others 
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that it is bad; the same of paper. Weak 
plants, or such as require a humid atmo- 
sphere, are sent away covered with bell- 
glasses held down tight by a sort of impro- 
vised network. The pots are then set close 
together on an elastic cushion of moss at the 
bottom of the basket, plenty of the same 
being thrust between them, to avoid any 
jarring and quarrelling along the road. The 
aos of parcels of plants may vary a 
little with the season ; but, on the whole, it 
continues steadily all the year round, Summer 
is the time when things are sent to northern 
countries, for the reason that it is the only 
— time. The North Pole is aot a 

indly neighbour to, nor a hospitable re- 
ceiver of, hothouse plants during the winter 
months. 

The amount of material thus annually con- 
sumed in the mere act of consignment, is 
considerable. Thus; some three hundred 
pounds of string take their departure ; labels 
ad infinitum ; sticks, in bundles, which could 
they hold together, would be stronger than 
the most Alsopian father could desire. For- 
merly, an immense number of newspapers 
were used as packing-paper. It will uot do 
to apply them to the purpose now; because 
the custom-house officials of certain govern- 
ments would tear up suspected journals, 
leaving the poor plants all cold and naked, 
for fear their wrappers should smuggle in any 
treasonable matter offensive to the state. 
Some five thousand bundles of moss are 
yearly consumed, each weighing about twenty 
pounds. This moss is beaten with sticks, like 
the wool for mattrasses, to make it soft and 
to get rid of impurities. The operation is 
rather offensive, down-stairs; so V. H. intends 
kicking up a dust in the attic, whence the 
prepared article can be shot down through a 
square wooden tube, to the feet of the nurses 
who are putting pot-plants to bed. 

Of the government horticultura! school, 
the museum, the library, and the printing- 
office of coloured lithography, there is no 
time, now, to say a word. Without them, it 
will be believed, the head of the house has 
quite enough to manage. Four thousand 
three hundred and fifty-nine business letters 
were received in the course of the year ’fifty- 
five; every letter is registered. All letters 
sent out are first copied by a press, One 
hundred men and boys are employed on the 
Flore des Serres, and fifty persons in the 
horticultural department. If we did not 
know what an amount of work some people 
can and will get through with, we might say 
that such an intricate concern was enough to 
worry a man to death. One mode of facili- 
tating business is a code of coloured signals, 
to be hung up on pins at the window of the 
office, past which runs the principal thorough- 
fare of the garden. One signal announces 
that the chief is visible, and may be spoken 
with by whoever wants; another, that the 
head of the hothouses is required ; another, 
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that the foreman of the propagators has a 
communication awaiting his attendance ; 
another, that something is not quite right, 
and that the gendarmes must be summon 
with all expedition. With all these details 
to regulate, arrangements are still made for 
the polite reception of visitors. At the front 
gate is affixed a board, on which is legibly 
inscribed, “ Price of entrance, a franc each 
person. The entire amount of the price of 
entrance will be deducted from any y -a 
chases which the visitors may make.” at 
is, a party of six ladies and gentlemen—for 
I will suppose that nursemaids and riotous 
children with hoops and balls will be sent to 
take their walks elsewhere—may enjoy a 
delightful and instructive visit for the reason- 
able charge of six frances ; and, at the end of 
it, they may carry home with them half-a- 
dozen pretty plants, or more, for nothing. 
Who can complain of such a tax as this, 
imposed entirely to effect the exclusion of 
troublesome and objectless idlers? English 
nurserymen are edly too well acquainted 
with the genus, which seems to have been 
created by Providence for the final cause of 
exercising their patience. 

At the gate, I will bid good bye to V. H. 
for the present, impressed with the idea that 
I have taken leave of a man of ability, of 
clear and sound judgment, and with his 
heart, as we say, in the right place. 


MARRIAGE GAOLERS. 


Gaowers are of various kinds, There are 
gaolers of criminal prisons—men of square 
heads and powerful shoulders, who carry co- 
lossal keys in their mighty hands, and look 
as if they lived over a gunpowder train with 
the match burning, and they knew it: 
gaolers of financial prisons, jovial and lynx- 
eyed, who pry sharply into feminine pockets 
and baskets, and direct trembling women 
to the six-in-ten and eight-in-four they 
came to see: gaolers of political prisons— 
of an apocryphal order these in England 
—whose romantic daughters file off chains at 
dead of night, drag guards with brandy and 
laudanum—a fine thing in cholera times— 
and, with a tear and a blessing, and lots of 
money stolen from the till, set the captive 
hero free to the infinite disgrace of their 
gaoler relative : and there are gaolers paro- 
chial and gaolers lunatic—nautical g 
and scholasiic gaolers ; but the worst gaoler 
of all is the marital gaoler, as constituted 
by the laws of our illogical merrie old 
England. 

An absolute lord is this marital gaoler. 
He holds the person, property, and reputa- 
tion of his conjugal prisoner in as fast a gaol 
as ever was built of granite and iron. So- 
ciety and law are the materials, unsubstan- 
tial enough, out of which he has built his 
house of duresse ; but in those airy cells lie 
more broken hearts than ever the sternest 
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dungeon held. More injustice is committed | and three young children, was induced, by a 
there than in the vilest Austrian prison|scoundrel lurking under the garb of a 
known. If the gaoler-marital be a deceat| preacher, to marry him without a settlement. 
fellow, and in love with his prisoner, things | He then threw off the mask, treated her and 
may go on smoothly enough. But if he bea |her children most scandalously, and indulged 
man of coarse or fickle passions—if he be ajin the most disgraceful drunkenness and 
man without conscientiousness or honour—if| debauchery. Still, his career was so short, 
he be a man of violent temper, of depraved|that when he sunk under his excesses, the 
habits, of reckless life, he may ill-treat, ruin, | liitle property was not seriously impaired, 
and destroy his prisoner at his pleasure—all | and the poor woman though again in a state 
in the name of the law, and by virtue of his! of pregnancy, was not in actual despair. In 
conjugal rights. The prisoner-wife is not|a few days she was driven to madness when 
recognised by the law; she is her gaoler’s|she discovered that this man, shortly after 
property, the same as his dog or his horse ;|the marriage, had made a will, by which he 
with this difference, that he cannot openly | had bequeathed her little all to an illegiti- 
sell her ; and if he maim or murder her he is | mate child of his own.” 

liable to punishment, as he would be to pro-| A second case given, is that of a young 
secution by the Cruelty to Animals’ Society,| girl who married, somewhat against her 
if he maimed or ill-treated his dog or his| father’s consent, a young man of indifferent 
horse. As “the very legal being of the wife character. “Her father died suddenly without 
is suspended during the marriage, or at least | having made a will or settlement of any 
incorporated and consolidated with that of! kind: and very shortly after, the husband in 
the husband” (vide Blackstone), it is there-}a moment of drunken fury, committed a 
fore simply as a sentient animal, not as a! felonious assault on his unhappy wife. He 
wife, nor as a citizeness, that she can claim | was tried and convicted of the felony, and the 
the protection of the laws ; and then only in| property of the wretched wife, which, upon 
cases of personal and distinct brutality which | its descending to her, was instantly trans- 
threatens her life. The same protection, and | ferred by the law to him, became forfeited 
only the same, as is granted to slaves in the|to the crown by reason of a felony of which 
United States—as is granted to all sentient | she was not the perpetrator, but the victim.” 
and domesticated animals in most civilised! In the third case, the husband of a very 





communities. The prisoner-wife has no pro- aces woman was convicted of a crime in 
perty. All that she possessed before her | his own family too horrible to particularise. 


marriage, and all that she may earn, save, or;He was sent to prison for three years. 
inherit after her marriage, belongs to her; The wife removed to a distant part of the 
husband. He may squander her fortune at | country, where, under an assumed name, she 
the gaming-table, or among his mistresses; he | supported herself and her children in com- 
may bequeath it to his illegitimate children, | fort, and was even enabled to save out of her 
leaving his wife and her children to beggary;|earnings. One evening her husband came 
he may do with it as he will; the law makes| suddenly to the house, inflamed with drink, 
him lord and gaoler, and places the poor/and burning with evil passions. He came in 
trembling victim unreservedly in his hands.|the name of the English law to claim his 
The like may he do with the earnings, the| marital rights over her person and her earn- 
savings of his wife, during his incarcera-|ings, to take his place in the family whose 
tion, if he have committed a crime; during| virtue he had outraged, and whose safety he 
his desertion, if he have taken a fancy to|had endangered. Convicted of such a hor- 
desert her for some one else ; during a sepa-|rible crime as he had been, he was none the 
ration, forced on him by her friends, to|less lord and master ; the wife could none 
protect her from his brutality. Whatever be|the more obtain a release from him and his 
the cause which has thrown the wife on her| vice. He was gaoler by right of English 
own resources, and made her work and gain, | law; and she was his prisoner by the fiat of 
he may swoop down like a bird of prey on} English bigotry. 
the earnings gained by her own work while} But there is a difference in properties, the 
she was alone ; he may seize them and carry| personal and the real: the first belongs to 
them off unhindered, leaving her to the same | the husband, the second to the heir. 
terrible round of toil and spoliation, until; Ifa wife die without children, her houses 
one or the other may die. That this is not/and lands pass to her next male heir; but if 
mere declamation, three authentic instances |she have a child, and that child be heard to 
of the exercise of such marital rights are|cry but once, and both mother and babe then 
given in a certain admirable, wise, and witty | instantly expire, they belong to her husband 
pamphlet* recently published : of which‘we | for life, under the not very intelligible title of 
will say no more in the way of criticism than | Tenant by the Courtesy of England Consum- 
that it is worthy of Sypyey Smiru. mate. Should the babe live, the . gaoler- 
“A widow, with a small personal property | marital is only Tenant by the Courtesy of 
—_—_——_ —--- England Inchoate, and has to give up pos- 
* Remarks upon the Law of Marriage and Divorce, | session on the boy’s twenty-first birthday. 


suggested by the Hon. Mrs. Norten’s Letters to the], ms . ° 
Quem. Ridgeway, Piccadilly. m The sheep, oxen, Sdvres china, kid gloves, 
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satin shoes, lace collars, gold bracelets, bre- 


loques, chains, hair-pins, furniture, and pet 
dogs, constituting, among a thousand like 
articles, what is called personalty, belong un- 
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This, then, is marriage: on the one side 


a gaoler, on the other a prisoner for life, a 
legal nonentity, classed with infants and 
idiots ; or, if there should ever come liberty, 


reservedly to the husband ; who can pawn,jcoming only through thaé poor prisoner’s 


sell, or give them away, the instant the 
clergyman has pronounced the marriage 
blessing. Now what de you say to these as 
perquisites of the gaoler marital ? 


hopeless ruin;—ruin she is powerless te 
avert, be she the most innocent of God’s 
creatures. Neither property nor legal recog- 
nition, neither liberty nor protection has she, 


Turning now from property to divorce—! nothing but a man’s fickle fancy, and a man’s 
what do we find? A gaoler marital may | frail mercy between her and misery, between 
entertain as many ladies light-of-love as he! her and destruction. This is marriage as 
pleases. He may support them out of his} by the law of England. Let those who doubt 
wife’s property, he may even endow them|it, and those who do not doubt it, consult 
with that property after his death, and leave | the vigorous and manly writer, with a head 
his lawful lady and her children to want and | as sound as his heart, whose pamphlet has 
misery,—and the wife has no remedy. The | supplied these notable illustrations. 
relief of divorce was not instituted for her. | - 
Many have tried the question, and almost all 
have been thrown. In an infinite number of — 
years, and out of millions of victims groanin Tue Bridge of Don has, for many centuries, 
for deliverance, only four have chtclant been a bridge of renown, under the name of 
divorce. Cruelty, infidelity, vice, crime, de-|the Brig o' Balgounie. Indeed, ever since 
sertion, nothing that would seem to be a|the quaking, shivering, cracking, shifting, 
natural and common-sense breaking of the| rising, sinking, and revolutionary planet 
nuptial bond is allowed to stand as a legal | Earth, which we inhabit—delusively believing 
severance, for her benefit. The wife must | the oe of fire and flood is something 
bear her chains to the grave, though they | staid, solid, and conservative—split the rocks 
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eat into her very soul; she must submit to | of Balgounie into a chasm of frowning granite, 
every species of wrong and tyranny—the law | the locality has not been one to be forgotten 
has no shield for her! But when a gaoler| by man or beast, however slightly tinctured 
wishes to get rid of a prisoner, it is quite| with geological curiosity. When the split 
It is in reality but an affair} was made by an earthquake, the waters of 





another thing ! 
of money. If he can afford the various|the hills and the waves of the sea filled 
legal processes demanded by our wise laws,|it up with diluvial soil, or with sand and 
he can be free to-morrow,—be his wife the} pebbles. Ever since, the river called the 
most virtuous lady in the land. If he chooses | Don has flowed through it to the sea. Pro- 

he can collude.with some villain, whom he| bably, the records of a grand catastrophe of 
accuses of being his wife’s lover. ‘The man/j nature, inscribed upon the spot, were the 
does not defend the action, and judgment is} first sources of the traditions which filled 
allowed to go by default. The villain is| this dark abyss with supernatural creatures, 
assessed in damages which he may pay with | —with Neptunic and Vulcanic impersonations, 
one hand and receive with the other. We|kelpies and brownies. No doubt the wild 
say that, all this may happen if a gaoler|chasm seemed something quite formidable 
will ; the law does not provide against such | when it cut off communication between the 

a possibility. The accused wife is not told} scanty families who inhabited the district of 

of the time or manner of the trial. She isi Buchan and the few hundreds of persons who 
not supposed to appear as a witness, nor to| formed the germs of the populations of Old 
defend Nanni by counsel. The action is not} and New Aberdeen. 

brought against her, but against the lover, | After the Scotch had secured their indepen- 
for damage alieged to be done to the gaoler’s! dence, by the final expulsion of the English 
property ; the wife’s existence, as wife or|from Scotland, they naturally turned their || 
woman is ignored; she is only judged andj attention to the improvement of the com- -/) 
assessed by her monetary value. This is the| munications of their country; and bridge- 
English law of divorce, and English gentle-! building must have seemed the most glorious 
meu’s feelings on conjugal infidelity. And|art of the epoch. The Brig o’ Balgounie 
then we ridicule the foreigner’s belief that! would of good right attract universal fame. 











we sell our wives, because we do not take 
them to market with a halter round their 
necks,—at least, not when we are in good 
society,—and because we only receive money 
as a manly manner of compensation, when 
they have given their souls and love to 
another. te difference may be great in 
form ; certainly the one mode is simpler than 
the other; but surely the spirit is identi- 


| cally the same! 


The bridge was built towards the end of the 
reign of Robert the Bruce, upon the estate 
of Balgounie, and was probably as great a 
marvel of the art of the engineer, in the 
fourteenth, as the tubular bridge is in 
the nineteenth century. The River Don, 
in a the sea, flows slowly and 
darkly through a chasm in the granite 
rocks, which is fully half-a-mile long. Being 
black and deep, one corner of it is called 
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The Black Neuk, At the turning ont of 
-the -black nook, the rocks of the chasm 
approach; and just where the river 
comes in sight of the sea, the engineer has 
thrown, from rock to rock across the sullen 
flood, a bridge of a single, lofty, narrow, 
Gothie arch. The name of Bishop Cheyne is 
connected with its erection; but, whatever 
may have been the utility of the bridge, and 
however great may have been the admiration 
of it as a work of art, the population of the 
neighbourhood must have been terribly op- 
pressed by the clergy. When the Reforma- 
‘tion came, they destroyed the magnificent 
cathedral of the parish, Old Machar. And 
even in the nineteenth century, the reply to 
any one who said to the Don fishers or 
peasantry, “ Why, the bishops, at any rate, 
gave you a wonderful bridge,” was, “ Aye, 
but they oppressed us well to pay for| 
it.’ Contemporary with Bishop Cheyne, 
with Bruce, and Wallace, there lived in Scot- 
land a Thomas the Rhymer, who never bled 
for his country, who built no useful bridges 
in it, who did nothing for it that I wot of 
but rhyme, but who has left behind him a 
name rivaling the fame of the heroes. When | 
the bridge was the admiration of everybody, 
and when old people, whose minds brooded 
over traditions of earthquakes would be 
saying, “Where there has been one crack 
there may be another,” Thomas recorded in 
rhyme the popular prophecy ; and the people 
exalted to the supernatural rank the man 
who expressed their own wise guesses in 
ever-memorable words. Thomas said, in 
words of old Scotch, which I translate, for the 
benefit of my countrymen, “Strong is your 
wall, Bridge of Balgounie! But, with a 
wife’s only grandson und a mare’s only foal, 
down you shail fa}l”»— 

Wight is y'er wa’ 

Brig o’ Balgounie! 

But wi’ a wife's ae oie 

An’ a mare’s ae foie, 

Doon ye sall fa’. 

Persons who remember the earthquake of 
eighteen hundred and sixteen will not wonder 
that grey headed people should have doubted 
the stability of the bridge. Why, I remem- 
ber rushing in my night-clothes into the 


middle of the street in the early morning, | 
and encountering a crowd of neighbours who | 
had thought of nothing but escaping from | 


their shaking houses! Nobody who remem- 
bers it can ever afterwards have a particle 
of belief in the solidity of anything. Their 
wonder is, not that granite splits, and 


houses fall, but that anything remains! 


upright. At Inverness, a column of gra- 
nite, erected as a monument, was twisted by 
this shock. The Rhymer, I insist upon it, 
recorded the popular inference from the 
geological traditions of the district in his 
time. As for the supernatural forms of tra- 
dition, they are the shapes in which mankind 
treasure up their records of natural wonders. 
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The rhyming prophecy was not merely 
dressed up in harmonious Scotch, there is 
wisdom and wit in it. In all the population, 
there was no one more likely to be reminded 
of the prophecy than the only grandson of a 
grandmother. There was wisdom and kind- 
ness in the prophecy; for the bridge was 
dangerous, and the roads and river in the 
vicinity were full of perils. The rhyme was a 
needful warning to caution, The parapets 
were low, the arch high and narrow, and it 
was fearful to look over and down into the 
dark depths, Not unfrequently did it happen 
that the horses of reckless riders took fright, 
and leaped over the parapet into the gulf 
beneath. I have seen many a prudent horse- 
man dismount, and lead his horse along the 
bridge. Two roads met at the northern side 


| of the bridge, the western one descending 


steeply bya route which overhangs The Black 
Neuk. When in the months of January and 
February the road was suddenly blocked up 
by snow, belated equestrians, over full of 
confidence and whiskey, sometimes mistook 
the turning, and, approaching too near the 
precipice, slid down into The Black Neuk. 
Thus geological tradition, shrewd wit, and 
warning wisdom, may all be found in the 
prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer. 

A poet and several painters have echoed 
and repeated, in the nineteenth century, the 
wizard renown of the Brig o’ Balgounie. 
Byron includes it in his brief list of Scottish 
recollections, in Don Juan. 

But I am half a Scot by birth, and*bred 

A whole one, and my heart flies to my head, 

As “auld lang syne” brings Scotland, one and all, 

Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, and clear 
streams, 

The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s Brig’s black wall, 

All my boy-feelings, all my gentler dreams 

Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 

Like Bangno’s offspring !—floating past me seems 

My childhood in this childishness of mine : 

I care not—’tis a glimpse of “auld lang syne.” 

In a note, he says—* The brig of Don, near 
the auld toun of Aberdeen, with its one arch 
and its black, deep salmon stream below, is 
in my memory as yesterday. I still remem- 
ber, though perhaps I may misquote, the 
awful proverb which made me pause to cross | 
it, and yet lean over it with a chiidish delight, | 
being an only son, at least by the mother’s | 
side. The saying, as recollected by me, was 
this ; but I have never heard or seen it since 
I was nine years of age :— 

Brig of Balgounie, black’s your wa, 
Wi’ a wife’s ae son, and a mear’s ae foal, 
Down ye shall fa! 

The proverb, as given by Lord Byron, has 
passed into all the Scottish guide-books. No 
doubt it is,as he gives it, very nearly what 
he was told. A roguish variation of it has 
been made to him, to adapt it to his own 
case, and apply it to his superstitious fears, a 
variation perfectly in the spirit of the original. 
But the distitch he gives is not rhyme ; and 
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when I read it to old natives of the village at 


the Bridge of Don, none of them would 

receive it as the original. I have given the 

verses as preserved by tradition in my native 
rish. 

M. Gudin, a distinguished French painter, 
exhibited a picture of the Brig o’ Balgounie, 
in the Paris Palace of the Fine Arts, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-live. He tried by 
the effects of colour to produce the superna- 
tural and superstitious features of the scene 
without having had enough of geological 
insight to feel that the wildness and grandeur 
of the spot came from a terrestial convulsion. 
He has not “ dipped his pencil in the gloom 
of earthquakes.” The grey bridge, the brown 
rocks, the black river, the fir and beech- 
trees, and the furze-bushes in the faces of the 
cliffs, with a tinge of lightning in the varied 
sky, form undoubtedly a picturesque assem- 
blage of colours,and an extraordinary picture, 
But the painter has missed the grandeur 
which dates from the earthquake which rent 
the rocks, the truth of terror which thrilled 
the boy-poet, and consequently his canvas is 
not one on which the spectator can gaze 
until he feels the fears of superstition curdling 
his veins. 

The Don is distinguished as a salmon 
stream. The earthquake made the fortune of 
the river. Deep and dark with rocky ledges 


full.of sediment, the chasm is just such an 


aqueous, shady bower as the salmon love. It 
is about a mile from the sea. Just as there 
are families of hereditary salmon in the Don, 
there are families of hereditary fishers upon its 
banks to catch them. Surely it is a curious 
destiny which thus establishes relations 
between generations of men and generations 
of salmon, The salmon-fishers of the Don are 
probably of Norwegian, as the haddock-fishers 
of the Dee seem to be of Dutch origin. 

Large salmon are still called “lax” in 
Scotland as in Norway. The Norwegians 
appear to have been the great salmon-fishers 
of the west and north of Europe. The salmon 
anglers of our day—a dandy race as different 
as possible from salmon-fishers—find in 
Norway gigantic thirty or forty pounders, of 
whose capture they boast in print, as if as 
large or larger had not been found in the 
Scottish rivers. When Mr. Hill of Edinburgh 
calotyped the fisher folk of the Frith of Forth 
he produced pictures which reminded connois- 
seurs of the paintings of Ostade or Teniers, 
When a Swedish war-ship was anchored in 
the Bay of Cromarty, the Swedish sailors, it 
was observed differed in nothing except 
language from the natives of Cromarty. The 
probabilities are indeed, that the folks of the 
eastern and northern coasts of Scotland are 
just Dutch and Scandinavian colonies. 

The salmon, which was unknown to 
Aristotle, and only heard of by Pliny, as it is 
not a Mediterranean fish, is closely connected 
with the destinies of the Northern races. It 
formed an important item of their food, 
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Salmon fishing is an admirable application 
of science to utility. The man who, first 
combined a knowledge of the salmon with the 
contrivances of the fisher has been forgotten 
by the world he benefited. He was, perhaps, 
as well worthy of remembrance, however, as 
if he had won battles or spun rhymes. He sat 
upon the banks of his northern river, while 
the water-insects played abovethe stream, and 
his kettle and his stomach were empty. The 
salmon leapt to catch the flies—here one and 
there another —as the evening shadows 
darkened upon the stream. I hear him ask 
himself: “How am I to put one of these 
splendid fish into my empty kettle? The 
girl who plighted with me the troth of 
Odin looks sunk-eyed while she suckles my 
boy. I promised to nourish them when 
beside the pillar, and I cannot do it unless I 
can wile the salmon ‘nto the kettle.” He did 
it. Is there not a vast amount of observation 
and ingenuity combined in the practice of 
spearing salmon by torchlight? Was it 
not an application to the tenants of the 
water of the warfare of the sea-kings ? 
Was not the first idea of a hook with a 
dragon-fly upon it a thought of genius ? What 
honours could have been deemed too great 
for the man who first combined a boat, a net 
and a “ keener?” What observer among natu - 
ralists of renown has merited as well of the 
northern races, as the man who first recorded 
the periodical migrations of the salmon and 
their annual return to their native rivers ? 

There is a confirmation of the Scandinavian 
origin of the salmon-fishers in this mode of 
fishing which is the same in Scotland as in 
Norway. During the season when the salmon 
enter the rivers “keeners,’ kenners, or 
knowers, are placed upon sheltered seats 
high up on the southern bank of the Don, 
between the sea and the chasm. The boats 
with the nets are stationed on the river, and 
the boatmen watch the slightest movements 
of the hands of the keener, and oar their 
boats and spread out their nets as his signs 
direct them. The affair is a contest between 
human and animal sagacity. The salmon 
know that if they can only pass along the 
shallow part of the stream into the deep 
fresh-water they are safe. During the night 
or on cloudy days they steal along one or two 
at a time, fearful lest the slightest gleam of 
sunshine or the movements of their fins 
should reveal their whereabouts. When sal- 
mon are passing up the river there is a ripple 
upon the surface which only the eyes of a 
keener can see. This clearness of eyesight is 
a gift, a natural advantage improved by study 
and experience.. The ripple is unlike every 
other which appears upon the surface of the 
river. It shows there is a displacement going 
on beneath, in the globules of the water. It is 
a sign of a struggle between the ascend- 
ing fish and the descending current. In Nor- 
way and in Scotland the nets were formerly 
floated with small barils, but they are now 
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floated by means of corks. The high seat of 
the keener is sometimes a wooden erection 
overlooking the river or the lake, and he 
can himself occasionally, by pulling a cord, 
adjust the net to capture the salmon. 

The Scandinavians who first taught the chace 
of the salmon could never have been excited 
to it by the stuff sold at half-a-crown a 

und in large towns. Londoners and 
Raiiens delusively fancy they know the 
taste of salmon. Bah! they might as well 

retend to know the taste of milk or water ! 

he Scandinavians had tasted salmon. They 
knew what it was to feel a creamy slice dis- 
solving in the mouth. No wonder they 
devoted their minds to the capture of such 
food. Indeed, bears, seals, otters and Scan- 
dinavians who catch and eat fresh salmon 
show they know what is what. As for the 
people in the Gallic and Britannic centres 
of civilisation who buy dissections of the 
genus Salmo at half-a-crown a pound, I can 
only hope the principle of the aquariums or 
fish tanks may speedily be applied in their 
service. I make a present of the idea to any 
man who has at hand a sufficiency of capital, 
science, and patience. 

Men, bears, otters, and seals, display their 
various endowments in the different methods 
they employ to catch salmon. The otters 
watch in holes in the banks of the river for 
an unwary prey. The bears make holes in 


the Polar ice by» jumping upon it until it 


breaks, and then they watch like keeners until 
the salmon approach the holes in search of 
oxygenised water, which they may breathe asa 
breath of fresh air. When the salmon approach, 
the bears spring upon them and catch them. 
During the salmon-fishing season at Kamt- 
schatka the salmon arrive in such numbers in 
thecreeks and rivers,that the bears catch them 
without difficulty. The inhabitants say, a 
bear can catch twenty or thirty salmon in a 
night. The bears are such epicures that they 
ro eat the heads and backs, except when 
hunger makes them less dainty. What the 
bears would think of the salmon of Lon- 
don and Paris this deponent will not say, 
until he hears the opinion of a bear in the 
witness-box. Seals hunt the salmon in the 
sea and chace them up the rivers. ‘the 
Scottish Scandinavians, whatever their own 
faults may be in reference to the salmon, love 
them jealously and resent fiercely the attacks 
of the bears, otters, and seals. Bears were 
long ago extirpated from Scotland, and otters 
are now rarely seen ; but seals still occasion- 
ally enter the Don in pursuit of salmon. Seal- 
hunts are among the most interesting of the 
recollections of my boyhood. When I was at 
school in Old Aberdeen, which is about a 
mile from the bridge of Don, a sacred com- 
pact, bound the Don boys to send word imme- 
diately to the “auld town” boys whenever 
seals entered the river. The seal-hunt was a 
thing to be seen at all risks. No amount of 
flogging for absence from school, it was decided 
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unanimously, was worthy of a thought in 
the comparison. Whenever a couple of seals 
were reported to have entered the Don during 
the night, a deputation of Don boys ran 
with the news to the auld town. . Gene- 
rally, however, before the auld town boys 
reached the scene of action, the female-seal, 
with the lively instinct of self-preservation 
characteristic of her sex, had escaped to sea, 
and the male seal alone was hunted in the 
water. The salmon-fishers in their boats 
intercepted his return to the sea. When- 
ever he popped up his head above the 
surface to peste three or four bullets 
splashed the water around him. If he tried 
to pass the line of boats which traversed the 
river, he was sure to be struck by boat-hooks. 
Sometimes he would take to land, where he 
was speedily overtaken, as he runs awkwardly, 
and he was easily despatched by a blow on 
the nose. Sometimes a seal would give the 
Don population an exhilarating occupation 
and excitement from early morning until late 
in the evening. The long pauses of silence, 
while he disappeared under the water, the 
uncertainty where he would reappear next, 
the cracks of rifles, and shouts, and cries, 
when his snout was seen; the discussions 
whether he had been hit or not, and the 
chances and vicissitudes of escape or capture 
made up an excitement and pleasure which 
well warranted the exclamation of every 
boy, “ when a seal is hunted in the Don, again, 
may I be there tosee.” The boy-naturalists 
who carefully examined the dead or dying 
seals, decided they were just sea-dogs. When 
they consulted their books about the phoca, 
they were astonished to read suppositions 
that the seals were the sirens of the ancients 
who attracted men by their mild looks, and 
deceived and devoured them. The species of 
the Mediterranean must differ greatly from 
the species of the northern seas, to prove 
destructive seducers for men, whatever they 
may be for fish. 

The habits of the salmon direct the occu- 
pations of the fishers. During the periods 
of the year in which they could not fish, the 
Scandinavians of the Don occupied themselves 
with farming. Most of them cultivated 
small farms, or crofts. Both a farmer and 
fisher a Don man united in himself a consi- 
derable range of useful knowledge and prac- 
tical accomplishment. An education inspector 
might indeed give a poor report of his 
acquirements, but the education inspector 
himself if deprived of his access to the state 
purse, and thrown upon his own resources, 
might have proved an inferior man in the 
equipments absolutely necessary for the 
battle of life. Reading, writing, summing, 
Scottish history, political and ecclesiastical, 
and a knowledge of Calvinistic theology, 
formed the book lore of every cottage. In 
the long winter evenings the families visited 
each other, night about. While the women 
knitted stockings and the men mended nets, 
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the old folks discussed the five points of the 
Calviniatic controversy. Never were they 
likelier to grow warm than when sharpening 
each other’s wits with knotty points about 
predestination, free will, necessity, faith and 

race. A young man would sometimes try a 
joust with an old one of established repute, 
and perhaps seek from the bright eyes of a 
maiden, demurely knitting in a corner, the 
acknowledgment that he knew as well as 
another what stands to reason—“ fat stans to 
riz’n.” 

“Fat stans to riz’n!” Were I asked to 
describe the intellectual condition of the 
Scotch by a phrase, I should say they are 
the nation who ask what stands to reason. 
This is an abridgment of the Scottish philo- 
sophy in colleges and cottages. The French- 
man, who is still the modern Greek or Roman, 
asks in reference to a standard of appearance 
or beauty, the comme il faut, and condemns 
what is ugly, or vilain, or béte. The English- 
man asks “ will it pay?” When an English- 
man says, “ How do you do?” he has an eye 
to business ; when a Frenchman asks, “ Com- 
ment vous portez-vous,” how do you carry 


ourself, he has appearance, decoration, glory | 


in his mind: and whena Scotchman asks— 
“ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?” how is all with you ? his 
all embracing philosophy inquires if every- 
thing coucerning you accords with the fitness 
or reason of things. Some years ago, I found 
myself, rather late in the evening of a fair 
day, in a dancing-booth in Hertfordshire. 
The village lads had drunk too much beer. 
One of them, wishing for a row, began 
leaping up to the little wooden triangle in 
which the candles were fixed, to blow them 
out. Two young men, who were more sober, 
opposed and thwarted his design—the one, 
an English groom, asking him, “ What 
will you get by it?” the other, a Scotch 
gardener, exclaiming, “ Hoots min! it does 
na stand to rizn,”’—fie man! it does not 
stand to reason. Here is another illustration 
of the characteristic of the Englishman. 
once happened to me to dine at a public din- 
ner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when a series 
of orators broke down in their speeches. 
The company preferred their wine and con- 
versation to the orations of the programme. 
Dismay seized the speechitiers, and it seemed 
impossible that any one could get on amidst 
the impatient interruptions which arose from 
all parts of the hall. The late Lord Nugent 
turned to me and said, “ You'll see they will 
listen to nobody until some one manages to 
introduce the word business into the first 
sentence of his speech.” I gave the hint to 
the next speaker, who did not take it and 
broke down. Lord Nugent himself, in his 
turn, got up, and said with a solemn voice, 
“May it please your Grace, my Lords, and 
Gentlemen, What I have to say in relation 
to the business of the evening—.” Hear, 
hear, hear! burst loudly from all sides, and 
the orators got through their work trium- 
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phantly. Reason, business, glory, resume 
three nations in three words, 

I return to the cottages of the Don Fishers 
of a winter evening. Scandinavian and Celtic 
traditions were repeated by grave voices. 
The Celts were described as military clans 
who landed on the Western islands, and 
spread themselves over the mountains, kill- 
ing wolves and living upon deer— 

A chasing the wild deer and following the roe. 


The Scandinavians were described as sea- 
kings, who landed upon the east coasts, kill- 
ing bears and seals, and living upon salmon. 
The highlander was a soldier and a venison- 
eater, and the Pight (Pict), was a sailor and 
a salmon-eater. The descendant of the Scan- 
dinavian, on the authority of his traditions, 
denied with indignation the pretension of the 
Celt, that his ancestors were the less ancient 
inhabitants of Scotland. He said, compare 
our numbers, and that will show you that we 
were here first, and have had the longest 
time to multiply in the land; the lowlander 
being a Pight, and the highlander a Celt. 

Tue ballads sung by old people were of a 
kind I have never read in print. There was 
one about John o’ Noth and Jokno’ Benachie 
| (Noth and Benachie being two mountains in 

Aberdeenshire), who were described as giants 
playing at foot-ball with the hills of Scotland. 
; When puzzling my head in after years to 
| find the meaning of this wild chant, I have 
| suspected it was atraditionary lesson in geo- 
graphy, wrapped up in the marvellous and 
fabulous form of a battle of giants. When 
men had not books they had rhymes, and 
sang in a ballad, or condensed into a proverb 
or a distich, the knowledge which is now 
spread (often in a plainer form, I grant), 
over a page. The young women who had 
sweet voices, sung soft and melancholy 
songs of domestic interest. What they were, 
l have forgotten, but I remember they re- 
sembled in character the Keel Rows and 
'the Boatie Rows, I fancy I have been fami- 
liar from my infancy with such stanzas as, 


| I cast my line in Largo Bay, 
And fishes I caught nine ; 

There’s three to boil, and three to fry, 
And three to bait the line. 


and again— 
The keel rows, the keel rows,— 
And better may she speed, 
The keel rows, the keel rows, 
That wins the bairnies’ breed. 

The fishers of the Scotch East Coasts have 
never been degraded by feudal institutions. 
They inherited the proud independence of 
the sea-kings. Never adscripti glebi, and 
never calling any man “My Lord,” there was 
no trace in their manners of pauperism, pros- 
titution, or profligacy. When worshippers 
of Odin, their marriages were contracted by 
handfasting and troth-plighting in presence 
of their relatives, and beside the pillar of the 
gode or chief. Long after the Papal form of 
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Christianity was imposed upon Scotland by | Thy name haunteth a memory here and there, 


the sword, when a marriage turned out un- 
satisfactorily it was dissolved by the one 
party going outeby the north and the other 
by the south door of the parish church. 
All laws and institutions must be viewed 
to be understood in reference to the moral 
spirit and public opinion of the populations 
governed by them. The indignation of the 
Don people against domestic treason was ter- 
rible. When their fierce puritanism was 
rebuked by the milder liberalism of the nine- 
teenth century, they answered, “You will 
never in any other way keep up a breed of 
men fit to fight the French.” The Scandina- 
vians, Northmen, or Normans have been for 
a thousand years the masters of Gauls and 
Saxons, and their notions are worthy of the 
consideration of physiologists and statesmen. 
Thirty or forty years after I was taught the 
opinions of the Don folks, I listened to lec- 
tures of celebrated professors of physiology 
in the French metropolis, who described and 
deplored the results of opposite maxims and 
different manners among the French youth, 
and the substance of their science was this— 
“with our liberal morals, we shall never have 
a race fit to keep the foreigner out of Paris.” 


THE GRAVE IN THE MOORLAND. 


Low lieth it, long grass upon it waving, 
Wide lieth it, storm-winds around it raving : 
No stone marketh it: it is all alone, 
The day and the night through alone, alone, 
Upon the northern slope of the black-fell 
Deep hidden midst the purple heather swell; 
A little mound, unhallowed, all alone 
The day and the night through, alone, alone. 


No foot seeketh it: it heareth no sound of weeping, 
No heart guardeth it, a faithful vigil keeping. 
They who loved it are gone—all dead and gone, 
They have their rest ‘neath graven stone ; 
It hath the snows, and winds, and rains of God 
Moaning for ever on its lonely sod ; 
They have their cross and crown—it is alone, 
The day and the night through, alone, alone. 


Unquiet heart! proud, sinful, maddened heart ! 
Is rest with thee, poor, broken, weary heart ? 
Or hath its dust a throb and pant of pain— 
Hast thou ta’en Death unto thyself in vain? 
When men speak of thee, they speak hushed and low, 
As if they feared that sounds could come aud go 
From them to where thou liest all alone 
The day and the night through alone, alone. 


When the white shimmer of the moonlight glidcth 
Along the lonely fells, the darkness hideth 
About thy grave, thy wild, unholy grave ; 
No angel step resteth beside thy grave. 
The sunshine, morn, noon, eve, doth pass it by, 
The rank grass waveth, but no flowers grow nigh, 
Nor God nor man cometh, it is alone 
The day and the night through alone, alone. 


O! coward heart, that couldst not strive nor bear, 
Thou wast aweary, aweary of despair. 
Thou wouldst have rest, and now thou art alone, 
The day and the night through, alone, alone. 
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Lips breathe it like a curse upon the air, 
None, with love, remember thee—thou art alone 
The day and the night through, alone, alone, 
Ever alone. 


ERIC WALDERTHORN. 

IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

“Eric!” 

“Geri” 

These exclamations of surprise proceeded 
from the lips of two young men, who, after 
disencumbering themselves from various 
wrappings of cloaks and furs, found 
themselves suddenly face to face, in the 
middle of the coffee-room of one of the prin- 
cipal hotels of Stettin. In their haste to 
approach the fire, which was blazing as mer- 
rily as logs heaped with coal could blaze, they 
had nearly knocked each other down, and it 
was in turning simultaneously to ask each 
other pardon that they had each recognised a 
well-known face. The light fell fall upon 
their animated countenances and sparkling 
eyes, as they stood in the middle of the room, 
their right hands locked in a hearty grasp, 
and their left still placed where they had 
seized each other by the shoulder. They 
were both fine specimens of early manhood. 
One, the tallest of the two, had a noble 
Teuton countenance. Rich brown hair fell 
back from a forehead of the finest intellectual 
development, whilst beneath eyebrows of a 
somewhat darker hue, looked forth large eyes 
of deep violet, which, whatever expression 
they might wear in repose, now beamed and 
flashed almost as brightly as the fire. The 
other, who had been addressed as Carl, had a 
Saxon countenance, the fair hair, the bright 
blue eye, the rounded chin, and, despite the 
fair skin, the bold fearless bearing which 
distinguish that hardy race amongst all 
others. 

“ Why, Eric,” said this last, “it seems but 
yesterday that I parted with you in sunny 
Rome. [ little thought to have met with you 
here, in the frost and snow of a Pomeranian 
winter.” 

“ And little did I expect to meet you here 
to-night, my dear Carl. Where are you 
going ?” 

“Tam going to Rabenstein, to the house of 
a friend who lives in the neighbourhood. I 
made his acquaintance in Munich last winter, 
and he promised me, if I would go and see 
him, to give me some wolf-hunting, And, 
as I was tired of Paris and the Carnival, I 
thonght I would try Rabenstein by way of a 


| change.” 


“A change, I should say, very much more 
to your taste, my Carl. But you are going my 
way; why not come with me, an old friend, 
instead of going to see this new friend? I 
am on my road to Kronenthal, as you may 
guess. Ernst is going to be married, and I 
am to be his best-man. Come with me; you 
will be a most welcome guest, and we can 
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have some wolf-hunting 
has a rare pack of houn 
your friend to expect you ?” 

“Oh no,” answered Carl. “I reserved to 
myself the privilege of accepting anything by 
the way, I might meet with more attractive ; 
and I would rather go to Kronenthal with | 


Have you told 
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‘have lived together the rich artist-life of 
| classical Rome. 


| By the way,” said Eric, interrupting him- 
‘self, “waiter, can you tell me whether any 
‘message has arrived from Kronenthal for 
;me, from Baron Ernst Walderthorn ?” 

“T cannot say, honoured sir,” replied tie 





you, who have asked me to accompany you waiter ; “I will quire of Herr Wirkmann, 
there so often. But your brother — what, the landlord.” 
will he say to the presence of a stranger on| “Do,” said Eric, and the waiter vanished, 
an occasion when none but friends are usually | to re-appear presently, ushering in no less a 
present ?” , personage than Herr Wirkman himself, whose 
“ Ernst will make you heartily welcome; be-| bald polished head shone again in the bright 
sides you are not so great a stranger to him / light of the blazing fire. 
as you may think. I have often spoken of | “Noble sirs,” said he, bowing low to the 
you to him in my letters, and he generally! two young men, “to whom shall I give the 
asks after my friend Carl, the eccentric young | letter, direeted to the hands of the well-born 
Englishman.” | Eric Walderthorn, arrived to-day from the 
“Too bad of you, Eric,” said Carl: “I dare | honourable castle of Kronenthal 1” 
say you have given him a fine character; “To me, worthy Herr Wirkmann. I am 
of me.” | Eric Walderthorn. So the sleigh is here, 
“T have told him, Carl,” said Eric, laying; mine host?” said Eric, after reading the 
his hand on his friend’s arm, as they both | letter. 
stood near the fire, “ what you are to me, my | “Yes, honoured sir, and will be ready 
dearest, best, and truest friend. Ah, Carl!! whenever your excellency chooses to order 
many a time but for your encouraging voice | it.” 
prompting me to fresh efforts, I should have; “Then let it be made ready at once,” said 
despaired of myself. It was you, and you | Erie, and the landlord withdrawing, the 
only, who enabled me to battle with the ; young men sat down, and discussed, with keen 
arduous trials which beset my path as an relish, the excellent production of the kitchen 


artist, and now—” 

“And now, dear Eric, you are what you 
would always have become, with me or with- 
out me, not only an artist heart and soul, but 
one who possesses the power to render his 
ideas visible. And this, owing solely to your 
own undaunted courage, energy, perseverance, 
and strong faith in yourself, under and 
through great difficulties. But, come, what 
do you say to some dinner? I am furiously 
hungry. What a keen air one breathes in 
these night rides.” 

“ By all means let us have something to 


of mine host of the Geldernstern, worthy 
Herr Wirkmann. 

Tn less than half an hour, they again stood 
at the door of the hotel, wrapped up in their 
cloaks and furs. Before the door, a sleigh was 
drawn up, well-lined with skins of the rein- 
deer: while two huge black bearskins lay all 
ready to form the outer wrappings of the 
travellers. T'wo fine grey horses, evidently 
of the English breed, pawed the ground 
impatiently, and snorted, anxious to be off. 
Their crimson body cloths, ornamented with 
silver, sparkled in the bright mocnlight, 


eat, Carl; but it must only be a hasty/and the silver bells which hung from their 
snatch, for we have another ride before us. | head-gear, filled the rarefied air with fairy- 
I want to get to Kronenthal to-night. Ernst} like music every time they tossed their 


is to send his travelling sleigh for me. It 


will be a glorious ride by this glorious moon- ; 


light. The distance is but three leagues.” 

“Don’t go to-night, Eric, it is so com- 
fortable here, and T had made up my mind 
to remain here to-night. It is cold out 
there, and I am tired; I have come a good 
long distance to-day.” 

“Don’t have one of your lazy fits, Carl ; 
we will have something to eat, and after that 
em will be all ready for a fresh start. I 

now you Englishmen ; you are something 
like your own horses ; there is nothing like 
a good feed for putting your mettle up.” 


' heads, 

| “What a pretty turn-out,” said Carl, 
| biting off the end of his cigar previous to 
|lighting it ;“I give your brother credit for 
| his taste, Eric.” 

| Ernst is a fine fellow every way,” replied 
| Eric, “and you will say so when you know 
‘him, Carl. Herr landlord, are the pistols 
| put in?” 

“ Yes, honoured sir, they are here,” replied 
the landlord, pointing to the holsters fastened 
on each side of the reversed dashing-board. ° 

“ All right,” said Eric. 

“ Pistols | do we expect to meet robbers?” 


So the young men rang the bell ; and the | said Carl, laughing. 
waiter appearing, something to eat was or-| “The wolves have been very troublesome 
dered to appear as quickly as possible. | this winter, honoured sir,” returned the land- 
Whilst it was being prepared, a cloth, which lord; “but since the last grand hunt to 
rivalled the snow outside, was spread on a which his excellency’s brother, the noble 
table, drawn up close to the fire; and the baron, treated them, they have not been 
young men chatted as young men do, who quite so obstreperous.” 
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“What a chance, if we could get a shot at|she was, or where she had gone to, and I did 
a wolf to-night,” said Carl. “And what a/|not even wish to find out after a time.” 
night! how bright the moon is! and the air; “Not wish to find out, Erie? I thought 
how clear! One might see anything by such | you were madly in love with her, even the first 
a light.” | time you saw her.” 

Carl stepped into the sleigh. Eric, gathering; “Call it love I felt for her then, if you 
up the reins, settled down into his place ; the | like, Carl ; but it is with a holier feeling I 
bear-skins were spread over them, and tucked | think of her now, than any earthly passion, 
in all round ; and then, with a Good night to} It seems more to me now, as if she had been 
all, responded to by a chorus of grooms and | the vision of some saint or angel. I have 


stable-helps, who had gathered round to see|her still before me there; those heavenly 


the handsome sleigh and the beautiful 
English horses, he gave a touch of the lash 
to these last, and they bounded forward : the 
sleigh skating smoothly over the frozen snow. 
The silver harness glittered in the bright 
moonshine, and the silver bells tinkled mer- 
rily in the cold night air, as they left the 
streets of Stettin, and emerged into the open 
country beyond. 

For some time they proceeded in silence, 
as if each were communing with his own 
thoughts, or were awed by the deep stillness 
of the night. Not a sound was to be heard, 
not a creature to be seen. They seemed to 
be traversing a vast desert of suow. Every- 
thing was wrapped in the same dazzling uni- 
form, by which the eye was almost pained. 
The light of the moon reflected from the 
thousand points of snow, sparkling like silver 
in its rays, was increased to an intensity 
which almost equalled the light of day. 
trees of the forest, along which they now 


skirted, stretched out their branches, encased 


in sheaths of glittering crystal. At first, the 
moon reigned alone in the deep blue sky ; 
but now, small fleecy clouds began to appear, 
every now and then overshadowing her 
brightness. Presently a low moaning sound 
began to make itself heard, as if the wind 
were rising in the depths of the leafless 
forest. Eric seemed to listen uneasily, and to 
watch anxiously these ominous signs. 

“T hope we shall reach Kronenthal before 
a snow-storm sets in,” said Carl, “I have no 
desire to be buried in a snow-wreath.” 

“T do not think it will be here so soon,” 
answered his companion, “though I expect 
we shall have it here before long. The sky 
looks a little brighter again now. However, 
I will drive the horses as fast as they like 
to go.” 

So saying Eric touched their flanks slightly | 


The | 


blue eyes upturned in rapt devotion ; those 
twining locks of pure gold descending on the 
jfalling shoulders! I was very glad when 
she disappeared from Rome. Those three 
| Visits of hers to the gallery where I was 
making that study of Canova, nearly drove 
me wild, Day after day I looked for her 
anxiously ; and nearly gave up everything to 
j hunt her out; but my better angel prevailed : 
|I righted myself at last, and recovered, not 
only my serenity, but also my communion 
| with the spiritual, which is so essential to the 
‘life of an artist who would accomplish any- 
thing, and which at one time I seemed to have 
almost lost.” 

| “ What have you done with the sketch you 
‘made of her, kneeling in the chapel, with the 
‘dark background of the long aisle behind her. 
I thought you were going to make a picture 
from it, and send it to the exhibition.’ 

“ The picture is finished, and I have brought 
‘it for my mother’s oratory. I could not 
‘summon up the courage to send it where it 
(would be stared at by a hundred indifferent 
‘eyes. I could not bear to let others have 
}a@ glimpse of a vision which seemed so en- 
itirely my own. Except you, Carl, no one 
|knows I ever saw her; and I doubt much, 
iif you had not been with me that morning, 
; whether I should ever have told you, much 

as vou are to me.” 

“Well,” said Carl, taking the end of his 
cigar out of his mouth, and lighting another 
i with it, “if that is not what is called being in 
| love, I do not know what it is. What would 
you care who knew what impression she had 
| made on you, if you did nut love her?” 

i “J do not love her, Carl, and I do not wish 
| to love her.” 

| Not wish to love her! 
;on earth do you mean?” 
“Would you have me find that my angel, 





Why, Eric, what 





with the long lash of the sleigh whip, | my vision of purity and holiness, was nothing 
giving them their heads at the same time.) but a mere woman, perhaps a captious one, 
The noble creatures again bounded forward too; enough to drive one mad with whims 
with a speed which promised to outstrip all | and follies of all sorts. Besides I never mean 
pursuers, snow-storms included. ito be in love if I can help it. But, hark ! 
“ By the way, Eric,” said Carl, breaking the ; What is that ?” 
silence after some time, “what became of! “It is the moaning of the wind,” said 
your last spring adventure? Did you ever|Carl. “No!” he exclaimed, springing up 
see the lady of the Sistine chapel again ? And in his seat, as a shrill, wild, piercing cry for 
did you find out who she was ?” ‘help, rang through the still night. “ Hear 
“ Yes, and no,” said Eric. “ Yes to the ques- | that cry.” 
tion as to whether I ever saw her again. I; “Sit down Carl, I beseech you, said Eric, 
saw her three times after you and I saw her: you will upset the sleigh! Look at the 
that morning, but I never could find out who; horses how they tremble. I can scarcely 
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ymanage them as it is, they are so wild.!a prostrate horse lying behind the ladies’ 
‘That is the baying of a hound, a wolf-! sleigh, sprang fiercely upon him. These, how- 
hound,” he said, listening to fresh sounds,/ever, he soon dispatched, after some little 
his head bent, at the same time that he kept! difficulty ; one he shot through the brain, 
urging his horses on, continually and/so close to his own face, that the flash 
smartly applying the Jash to them, without | of the bapa scorched his eyes; the other 
which goad they would certainly have come | received a thrust from his hunting-knife, 
to a stand-still. “That is the yell of a wolf!” | which penetrated his lungs, and he fell beside 
he exclaimed, as aloud yell reached their | his companion suffocated in his own blood. 
ears, whilst wild shrieks again followed in| Erie once more free, approached to the help 
quick succession, and then a ery of agony | of the noble hound. It was well nigh time. 
and terror, so prolonged, that the blood froze |The wolf had extricated his throat from 
in the veins of the listeners. his teeth ; and was now making strenuous 


“That is the cry of a horse beset by 
wolves,” said Carl, the truth now flashing 
upon him. “Let me out, Eric, let me out, 
that I may fly to their assistance. Where is 
my rifle?” 

“Sit still, Carl, I implore of you ; our only 
chance of getting up to them in time for 


help, is to trust to the speed of our horses, if’ 


I can only | them going. Get the 
pistols ready; they are loaded. Can you 


efforts to free himself from the 

which the desperate hound still fastened on 
ihim. It was some time before Eric could 
'give him any help, so closely were the 
{two antagonists locked together. At last, 
watching his opportunity, he was able by a 
| well-directed blow to plunge his knife into 
him. The wolf rolled over and over, dyeing 
| the trampled snow with the life-blood stream- 
ing from his wound. The hound rose slowly, 





manage to get at my hunting-knife ? it is in| shook himself well, and then rushed to the 
the case which the landlord put under the! sleigh and leapt fawning upon his young 
" | mistress. 

“ All right,” said Carl, who having secured | Meanwhile, Carl struggled manfully with 
the weapons, now sat, his teeth clenched, his! the plunging horses. It required the full 
eyes straining forward in the direction from strength of his nervous arm to keep them 
which the cries seemed to come. ifrom galloping off wildly to the forest. But 

“There they are,” he exclaimed at last,| when the scuffle with the wolves was over, 
“right a-head. Heaven! there is a sleigh | and Eric came round covered with blood and 
and two women in it ; the horses are on the | snow, he patted them, and the sound of his 
ground, and there is a battle going on be-|voice quieted them. 
tween a wolf and a large hound.” Eric then flew to the side of the ladies’ 

The bright light of the moon revealed the | sleigh. The wolf-hound stood with his paws 
scene distinctly to the eyes of the two/on his mistress’s knees, vainly trying to in- 
young men. Eric forced his now frantic! duce her to look up. She had sunk back on 
horses alongside the sleigh which Carl|her seat. Her face was concealed in her 
had described. Standing upright in this! hands, and she wept aloud. Her companion, 
was a young girl, clasping in her arms still insensible, lay beside her, totally uncon- 
another, who appeared to have fainted. Her scious of the deliverance which had been 
hood and cloak had fallen off, and her golden | wrought for them. 
curls streamed in the winds from under a! “Gracious lady,” said Eric, in his gentlest 
light blue Polish cap, bordered with ermine ; | tones, “ you are safe now. Will you not look 
her large blue eyes were raised to Heaven | up and tell me whether there are any more 





as if seeking from thence that help which 
her wild cries had vainly implored from 
Earth. 

Eric stood for an instant transfixed in 
amazement, but it was only for an instant, 
the next moment both he and Carl had sprung 
to the ground. 

“ Lay hold of the horses’ heads, Carl! Don’t 
let them go, for God’s sake! We shail need 
their best speed soon.” 

Seizing his pistols and the hunting-knife, 
Eric ran round to the side where the 
battle was going on between a large wolf and 
a magnificent wolf-hound. This latter iad 
seized his antagonist by the throat with « 

ipe the wolf tried in vain to escape from. 
They now rolled over aud over on the snow 
together ; fierce snorts coming from the hound, 
and faint stifled cries from the wolf. As 


Eric approached the scene of the fray, two! said Eric, stooping to help Carl to remove | 
wolves who had been gorging themselves on! the dead horse from the top of his rider, in | 





‘of your party in need of our assistance ?” 
| The young girl looked up, and said through 
i her tears, that there were two men servants 
| with them ; that one of them, who had been 
i driving, had been thrown out of the sleigh 


‘when the wolves first attacked them, and 


janother on horseback, after trying in vain - 


to stop the horses who had galloped off in 
'affright, had disappeared all at once, and she 
did not know what had become of him. 
“Here he is!” said Carl, who having con- 
itrived to fasten Eric’s horses, so that they 
' should not escape, was searching in the wrecks 
around them, “Here is a poor fellow half 
‘smothered under his horse. I think the horse 
lis dead. Yes; his throat is cut—no doubt, 
by the wolves’ teeth.” 
| “That is what those brutes were about 
| when they jumped upon me, as I came round,” 
{ 
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which operation they were assisted by the 
wolf-hound, who alternately scratched in the 
snow and fawned upon Eric. When they had 
succeeded in getting the man disinterred from 
the mass which half suffocated him, they 
found he was quite whole as far as bones 
were concerned ; but so bruised he could 
hardly stand. Whilst they were busy with 
him, another man ran up from the direction 
of the forest. 

“God be thanked!” he said, “are the 
young ladies safe? Noble gentlemen, you 
have saved us all from death. I was thrown 
out of the sleigh a quarter of a mile away 
—when the horses first bolted. Heaven be 
praised for your arrival. I expected to find 
my dear young mistress dead.” 

All this had taken some time. The wind 
now blew in strong gusts, and the clouds 
were coming up fast before it. 

“We must decide what had better be done 
next, Carl,” said Eric ; “we have no time to 
lose, the storm will be upon us soon. I think 
the ladies had better go back to Stettin in 
our sleigh, it is the nearest shelter. If you 
will drive them I will get these fallen horses 
up, and will follow you with the man who 
is hurt, as soon as I can. 

But Carl insisted on staying behind. Eric 
pleaded the coming storm. 

“You do not know, my Carl, what a snow- 
storm is; Ido. Let me remain to get the 
horses up and bring the sleigh back, while 
you make the best of your way to Stettin 
with the ladies ; and send more assistance to 
us; but if we make haste, we shall be in 
Stettin now, before it comes.” 

It was of no use. Carl was inexorable as 
fate, he said— 

“You had better lose no more time, Eric ; 
but take the ladies as fast as you can.” 

He helped Eric to put them in the sleigh. 
The lady who had fainted, had now partly 
recovered and sat close nestled beside her 
sister. There was scarcely room for three; 
they were obliged to sit close. They were 
nowready for a start, and Eric, pressing Car|’s 
hand, said : 

‘1 shall be back in less than an hour. 
Make haste, dear Carl, and whatever you do, 
keep moving. J know you do not want for 
energy and a strong will. Have you your 
cigar-case ? Is it weil furnished ?” 

“ Yes, here it is, and plenty of cigars ; and 
here is the brandy-flask. I shali do well 
enough, don’t fear.” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


{Conducted by 


afraid,” said his golden-haired companion, 
who now sat next to him, muflled up in her 
cloak and hood. “O, why have you left your 
friend to save us: your friend whom you 
seem to love so dearly. Do, do, let us go 
back ; it is not too late ; we will wait till he 
is ready to come with us.” 

At this moment, the moon broke through 
the thick mass of clouds driving before her, 
and fell full upon the upturned face of the 
beautiful speaker. Eric gazed down upon 
her in mute rapture ; but, for only answer to 
her entreaties to go back to wait for Carl, he 
shook the reins, as he raised his head from 
that silent gaze. On they flew, and the ring- 
ing of the silver bells, sounded faintly through 
the increasing din of the coming storm. On 
they flew, and alongside the sleigh the noble 
wolf-hound galloped in company. 

Eric’s head seemed to whirl, he thought he 
must be dreaming. She, she sat behind him, 
she who had been his thoughts for months, 
by day, by night; she, his pure vision ; he 
had rescued her from a frightful death ; he 
was carrying her away from the dreadful 
storm ; and, now, there she sat, and when- 
ever he turned to look at her, her blue eyes 
swimming in tears, sank before his ardent 
gaze. His heart beat fast, his eyes flashed 
with an emotion which seemed too great 
for words. He sat silent till the light of 
Stettin gleamed through the darkness before 
them ; and now they stood before the door of 
the Geldenstern. 

In a moment, all its inhabitants were astir. 
Every one poured out to inquire why the 
beautiful grey horses were returned. Every 
one questioned, every one answered. The 
wolf-hound jumped up, and fawned upon 


| Eric, as he handed the ladies out of the sleigh ; 


and amidst the confused words of “the 
wolves—the gracious ladies—the noble hound 
—the storm—the broken sleigh—the snow 
wreaths ;” the panting horses were led back 
to the stable, and the rescued ladies and the 
well-patted hound, to a room blazing with 
light, and the genial warmth of a comfortable 
fire. 

Eric did not follow them, but as soon as 
he had consigned them to the care of the 
landlady, he called the landlord, who, after 
listening to him with respect, said, “Yes, 
your excellency,” and vanished. In a few 
minutes, a saddle-horse was led to the door, 
and the landlord, after placing some pistols in 


‘the holsters, looked to the girths himself, 


Erie turned the horses’ heads in the direc-| and held the stirrup whilst Eric mounted, 


tion of Stettin. He had no need to touch 
their flanks now with the lash. They flew back 


along the road they had so lately come,| 


winged with the double terror of wolves and 
the coming storm. The sleigh glanced over 
the ground like lightning. The wind now 
raged in furious squalls, tore off the icy 
branches of the trees and showered them on 
the heads of the fugitives. 

“We shall have a frightful storm, I am 


and watched him along until he had vanished 
down the street. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


Wuewn the rescued ladies, who were evi- 
dently sisters, were left alone in the room to 
which they had been conducted, they threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, aud kissed 
each other with an affection heightened by 
the joy of their miraculous escape. She who 
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had fainted in the sleigh, seemed a year or 
two older than the sister who had supported 
her in her arms. She had hair rather darker 
than that of her sister, but there was a great 
likeness between them ; and, a that she 
was a litile taller, a stranger would have been 
puzzled for a time to distinguish between 
them. On closer observation, however, he 
would have found that they were different, 
especially in their eyes—those of the tallest 
being of a deep brown; ‘whilst those of her 
younger sister were of that beautiful deep 
blue, which had so fascinated Eric’s gaze. 

“QO, Marie, Marie!” said the eldest to her 
golden-haired sister, “you must have thought 
it so cowardly in me to faint.” 

“No, dear Katrine! I never thought it 

cowardly. The sight was frightful enough. 
I certainly did feel when you had fainted, 
as if you were dead, and I were left alone 
in the world; left to the mercy of the hor- 
rible wolves. And, yet, not alone, either; 
' did I forget you, dear old Schwartz?” and the 
beautiful girl, kneeling down, flung her arms 
round the neck of the wolf-hound, who had 
been thrusting his black nose into her small 
-white hand. 

“ Ah, noble Schwartz! ah, dear Schwartz ! 
brave hound,” said Katrine, kneeling in her 
turn to pat and kiss the delighted animal, 
whose huge feathery tail swept backwards 
and forwards on the ground. 

“ Katrine, do you know,” said Marie, rising 
from beside the dog, “ who it was that came 
to our rescue ?” 

“No,” said her sister. “ I did not see him 
at first, when the moon shone so brightly, and 
afterwards as we were in the sleigh with him 
it was so dark.” 

“ But I saw him well, there was no mistak- 
ing him ; it was no less a person than our 
Roman artist ; do you remember? He who 
followed us out of the Sistine chapel?” 

“O, yes!” answered Katrine, “he I called 
your inamorato ; the one we saw afterwards 
in the gallery, copying that beautiful statue 
of Canova.” 

“Well, well, you need not laugh at me, 
Katrine; you were quite as much struck 
with him as I was. I am not surprised at it 
now. Do you not see the likeness ?” 

“ Likeness! to whom, dear Marie ?” 

“ Why, to Ernst—Ernst Walderthorn. I 
knew there was something more than usual 
which attracted me tohim. Depend upon it, he 
is Erie Walderthorn, the brother whom Ernst 
is expecting so anxiously from Rome. And he 
was driving Ernst’s greys, Oscar and Harold.” 

“Do you think he knew us ?” 

“ That was not possible, Katrine dear. It 
must be years since he saw us, end I sat a 
child of six years old on his knee, and he was 
a boy of fourteen. How many years ago is 
that, ten or twelve ?” 

“ Twelve, it must be ; of course that makes 
a wonderful difference between a little girl of 
six and a woman of eighteen.” 
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“Tt must be Eric. We will ask the land- 
lady when she comes in again, if she knows 
him. How surprised he will be when he 
finds out who we are, and that it is his 
brother’s bride whom he has rescued from 
such a fearful death.” 

“We must not let him know who we are, 
Marie,” said Katrine. “Only fancy what his 
surprise will be when Ernst presents him 
to us.” 

“But how can we keep our name from 
him? He must know it already.” 

“No, I do not think he does ; the people 
here do not know us. We will give him our 
mother’s name.” 

“But Fritz and Wilhelm, 
pleaded Marie. 

“0, I will give them their lesson. I must 
go and see poor Fritz when he comes in; I 
am afraid he is badly hurt. O, here comes 
Madame Wirkmann ; let us ask her about 
Eric.” 

The landlady came in preceding the ser- 
vants, bringing in the equipage for tea and 
coffee, and fresh wood oad coals for the fire. 

“Tt was a wonderful escape, gracious ladies,” 
said the smiling landlady, in answer to a 
remark of Katrine’s, “ and he is a noble gen- 
tleman who came to your rescue. But it was 
just what one would have expected of a 
Walderthorn. They are all brave ; all strong; 
all handsome. God bless him and his brother, 
the young Baron of Kronenthal.” 

“So, this is young Eric Walderthorn ?” 
said Katrine. “We had our suspicions it 
was he ; it was so very likely to be him.” 

“He is very like the young baron, saving 
your presence, gracious lady; only he is 
taller.” 

“Will you tell him that when he is at 
leisure, Katrine and Marie von Mellenthin 
would like to see him, to express their grati- 
tude to him for the great service he has 
rendered them to-night?” 

“ Ah, that I will, noble lady—ah, that I 
will. Beautiful ladies’ thanks are due to 
handsome, noble gentlemen, who risk their 
lives for them. As soon as he returns, I will 
let him know your wishes.” 

“Return !” said Marie. “Is he gone?” 

“He is gone to look after his friend, who 
remained behind to conduct your Grace’s | 
sleigh and your wounded servant. He was. | 
uneasy about him because of the storm. Ah, 
how it rages !” 

It was true. 
fully. 
howled and raved round the houses. Marie 
from the window, saw nothing before her 
but thick darkness, through which the lamps 
in the streets of Stettin glimmered faintly 
and flickered to-and-fro in the strong blast ; 
as she stood there, vainly striving to pierce 
the darkness with her eyes, the hail rattled 
against the window, the fierce sleet cut the 
glass, the wind raged, the thunder rolled. 

Meanwhile Eric rode for life, for death 


Katrine ?” 


The storm was raging fear- 
The wind swept up the streets, and 
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His heart sank within him when he thought 
of Carl, exposed to the whole fury of ihe 
storm ! How it raged in his face! The fierce 
wind blew into it that fine, sharp-cutting, 
pester snow, so well known to those who 
1xave been out in like storms ; and hurled at his 
head frozen branches, which it had snapped 
off in its fury as it swept past him howling 
madly. On, on he rode, his gallant horse 
answering the spur with fresh bounds, though 
it was with great difficulty he could keep his 
feet ; and once, when a gust of wind came up 
fiercer than ever, the poor creature turned 
completely round ; he could not face it. It was 
well for both horse and rider that their road 
lay alongside the forest ; the tall black ske- 
letons served as a landmark for them in the 
wild dreary waste of snow before them, 
though it was no shelter to them, as the 
storm swept over the wide plain which lay to 
their left. “Carl! 
“He never can weather such a storm,” he 
thought ; “he has never seen anything like 
it! Why did I leave him!” 

At length he thought he saw something 

black moving slowly towards him. To his 
infinite joy and relief, he discovered it to be 
the sleigh he had come in search of. “Steady 
there, steady!” he heard, in the native lan- 
guage and deep tones of his friend’s voice ; 
“ Woho, my brave lads!” as his horses shied 
at the approach of Eric; and then there 
was a shout of recognition. 
_ “I knew,” said Eric, “you would clear 
the sleigh, and bring your company along 
safe; but I feared you might lose your way 
and perish, this wild night.” 

“Don’t say another word,” said Carl. 
“You had better come into the sleigh and 
drive ; you know the road better than I do, 
and I want to enjoy my cigar after all my 
fatigue. ‘These horses are not so fresh as 

ours were, Eric. I suppose terror, poor 
rutes, has taken it out of them.” 

So Eric got into the sleigh, and the man- 
servant who had been thrown out in the first 
encounter with the wolves, rode his horse 
back. Carl reclined lazily, and smoked a 
cigar, in spite of the snow and the raging 
wind ; though it was not quite so bad when 
their backs were turned to it. Eric, with a 
heart bounding with joy, and every nerve 
tingling with emotion, leant towards the 
horses, and urged them on with voice and 
hand. They sprang forward as if imbued 
with his own energy. At the entrance of 
Stettin they met a party despatched to their 
help. Right giad were they to return, for it 
was almost impossible for men on foot to 
advance against such a storm. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Arrived at the hotel, the bruised servant 
was led up-stairs, and got into bed. Carl 
and Eric, ushered by the landlord, found 
themselves in a room prepared for them, 
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Carl!” shouted Eric ;! 
> 


(Conducted by 


| slippers by the fire, sat down to enjoy the 
repose they had well earned. 

“Carl,” said Eric, between the whiffs of 
the meerschaum he was smoking, “do you 
| know who the ladies are whom we rescued 
to-night ?” 
| “No,” said Carl, knocking the ashes off his 
| cigar with his finger. “I was just going to ask 
you.” And he leant back in the deep arm chair, 
j and stretched his feet out before the fire. 
| “I don’t suppose you will ever guess, It 
jis she!” 
| “Who?” 
| The lady of the Sistine Chapel!” an- 
swered Eric; “my dream—my vision! I 
knew her at once as she stood there, her 
golden curls streaming in the wind, and her 
beautiful blue eyes raised to Heaven. As 
we came along, I think she recognised me.” 

“ And what is her name ?” 

“T did not ask her. Imust find out to-night.” 

“ Not ask her her name,” said Carl, raising 
his eyes in astonishment. “ What were you 
talking about so earnestly, that you forgot to 
ask her name ?” 

} “ Nothing,” said Eric. “She said a great 
deal to me about taking her back, so that I 
might help you, and wait till you were ready 
to come back with us.” 

“Much obliged to her, I am sure, for 
taking so much interest in me. And what 
| did you say in answer to her proposal ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Eric. 

“Nothing, Eric—nothing? What were 
you thinking about so intently, that you 
could not answer her ?” 

“T am not sure,” said he, looking puzzled. 

“Well, this must end in love, I should 
think, if it is not already begun,” said Carl. 
“She must, out of pure gratitude, love 
the handsome knight who so gallantly came 
to her rescue, and is yet so daunted by her 
eyes that he cannot speak to her.” 

“T suppose it is fate,” said Eric. 

“ And a very pleasant fate, my dear fellow, 
to fall in love with a beautiful girl, with the 
not improbable hope that she may return 
your atiection. But I should like to know 
the name of your beautiful lady with the 
golden locks ; let us ask the landlord.” 

“ T never thought of that,” said Eric. 

“ Of course not,” returned Carl, laughing. 
“ Who ever heard of a lover doing anything 
half so matter-of-tact !” 

The landlord now came in, followed by a 
waiter bearing a savoury supper. It seemed 
as if worthy Herr Wirkmann could not do 
honour enough to the young man who first 


i rescued the ladies, and then braved the storm 


to go to the assistance of his friend. 

“You seem to know the ladies we were so 
fortunate as to save from the wolves, host ? 
Can you tell us who they are, and what are 
their names; and do they live in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” asked Eric, of the hospitable 
landlord, now busy superintending the placing 


and with cigars and spirits on the table, and i of the supper on the table. 
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“Yes, noble sir,” answered the host. “I/|spiritual devotion he had borne towards her 
believe they iive at Strahlen; they are two/so long, and the more human passion 
sisters, the ladies Marie and Katrine von/struggling for mastery in his breast, now 
Mellinthen—at least, so my wife told me, for | when he found his cherished dream a reality. 
we had not seen them before to-night —and/|He pressed the offered hand of Katrine, 
they told my wife their name was Mel-/jreceiving their grateful thanks with a manly 
lenthin, and there are no Mellenthins live | embarrassment, presenting at the same time 
nearer than Strahlen, and that is a good | his friend, Carl. 





twenty leagues off.” “ His name is not Carl, exactly,” said Eric; 
“Which is Marie?” asked Carl — “the|“ but as he always laughs at me whenever I 
lady with the golden curls ?” | attempt to pronounce his English name, I 


have always called him Carl.” 


“Yes, noble sir; the lady Katrine has 
“And what is your unprorounceable 


darker hair, and darker eyes than her sister. 
It was she who fainted.” name ?” asked Marie, smiling. 

“Marie is a beautiful name, and suits her} “Charles Tomestone,” answered Carl, 
well,” said Carl. [Senapingy “Eric cannot say anything but 

“ T believe the ladies would like to see you | ‘ Sharles,’ so we have made an arrangement 
to-night, noble gentlemen,” said the landlord, |that I am to be Carl for him, and he has 
“They were very anxious when they heard |further germanised my name, and calls me 
your excellency had gone back into the|Carl Tohanson.” 
storm. The beautiful lady Marie was speech-| “So you are German, after all, you see,” 
less with terror, and was only pacified when |said Katrine, “and now that you have 
she heard you were returned.’ killed some wolves and been out in a 

Eric’s countenance flushed with veee| Lam a you are quite naturalised.” 








emotion. Joy beamed from his dark eyes.| “I am so glad you are a German,” said 
Carl looked at him, and smiled mischievously. | Marie ; “I like my friends to be German ; 
“I suppose I am not to go?” said Carl.| here is a third who fought in our defence ; 
“T dare say the ladies never saw me,” he| Schwartz, dear Schwartz!” and she patted 
contiyued, with an air of mock despondency, | the head of the handsome wolf-hound, who, 
“O' yes, noble sir, but they did! Made-jou Eric’s entrance, had jumped up to greet 
moiselle Marie saw you hold the plunging|/him. “See!” she coutinued, to Eric, “he 
horses at the risk of your life, and she wants | recognises you who killed his antagonist.” 
particularly to see the friend for whom the| Eric stooped to pat Schwartz's head, and 
noble Eric Walderthorn risked his life in the |ia so doing touched Marie’s hand by acci- 
storm. She told my wife that she thought|dent. Their eyes met, Eric’s heart throbbed 
he must love and value you like a brother.” | violently, and when, at Katrine’s invitation, 
Eric and Carl looked at each other and jhe sat down and took the coffee presented to 
smiled, while their hands met ina friendly grip. | him, his hand shook so much that, had it not 
“We have seen some danger and some} been for Carl, he would have dropped the cup 
trouble together, worthy Herr Wirkmann,” | on the ground. 
said Carl, “and that always makes men| “You know we are old acquaintances,” said 
friends.” Katrine, laughing, to Eric. “Do you not 
“Noble sirs,” observed the landlord, “the | remember three ladies in the Sistine Chapel, 
gracious ladies bade me say they wou'd be’! last spring ?” 
glad to see you after your supper; there will; “I recognised you the moment I saw your 
be coffee in their apartment if you will do! sister. And my friend Carl, he was with me 
them the honour to partake of it.” that morning. But there was another lady 
Carl and Eric despatched their suppers in| with you.” 
all haste, and then following a waiter whom| “That was our aunt,” said Marie. “ It was 
they had summoned, they found themselves in| returning from her house to-night that we 
the room where the two ladies were expect-| were beset by the wolves, when you came so 
ing them. opportunely to our help.” 


Katrine was kneeling down bathing| “ No wonder that we remarked your coun- _ 


Schwartz’s ear, which had been torn in the | tenance in the Sistine Chapel,” said Katrine, 
affray with the wolf; Marie, kneeling beside |“ You are so like your brother, the Baron 
her, held him round the neck ; their servant, | Ernst.” 
Wilhelm—the man who had been thrown out} “ Do you know Ernst?” asked Eric, quickly. 
of the sleigh—stood beside them, holding a; The sisters looked at each other and 
bowl containing warm water. |smiled. “Oh, yes ; a little.” 
The sisters rose on the entrance of the | The two friends sat talking with the sisters 
two young men, and Marie blushing, and till late. They found so many things to talk 
looking more lovely than ever with joy of; and Schwartz sat before Eric, looking up 
beaming in her face, came forward hastily into his face, switching his great tail on the 
towards Eric, holding ovt both her hands, floor, as if he knew him. 
Eric took them, and pressed them in his When Carl and Eric met at breakfast 
own with a fervour partaking of the two- the next morning, the snow still fell fast. All 
fold nature of his feelings tor her,—the travelling was out of the question; there 
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was nothing for it but to wait patiently tillit} “We shall meet sooner than you expect,” 
cleared up. Even then Eric acknowledged |said Katrine, gaily, in answer to Carl, who 
that it would be a day. or two before the | asked them if they were going all the way to 
snow would be fit for travelling. Fortunately, | Strahlen that day, when he and Eric escorted 
Carl had materials for painting with him, so|the sisters to their sleigh next morning. 
Eric sat down and employed himself in| Marie was silent ; but, when Eric tucked 
making a sketch of thescene with the wolves, |the warm furs round her, the smile she gave 
of the night before. Carl came and looked | him, said something for all that. 
over his shoulder. Serene 
“That is it,” he said ; “ but don’t you think, 
Eric, it would be as well to ask Mademoiselle olen 
Marie to sit for her portrait ? It would make PASTOR RHADAMANTHUS. 
the thing more complete. It really is perfect.| Tur Reverend Pastor Rhadamanthvs lives 
It is the scene itself, And the dark group of| inapitvillage among the colliers; and, as rector 
the hounds and the wolf! I think, though, | of his parish, receives only about two lundred 
Schwartz would not be quite satisfied with} and fifty pounds a-year for the care of up- 
his portrait if he saw it. Let us ask his| wards of eight thousand souls. He is, of 
black seigneurie to favour us with a sit-| course, unable to afford a curate, and has all 
ting.” the parish wor! to do himself. This rector 
When the sisters heard what Eric was/is an amiable man; who, to increase his in- 
about, they asked to be allowed to see the/ fluence among the people, and give himself, 
picture, and Eric was obliged to finish it in|as he supposed, a position in socicty higher 
their room, where Schwartz, very gravely, sat| than that of parish clergyman, sought and 
for his portrait. Carl made a small model of| obtained an appointment upon the commis- 
| 





him for Katrine, who received it with a well-| sion of the peace. He shines, therefore, as 
pleased smile. the Reverend Justice Rhadamanthus. He 
“Twill make one life-size for you, when I| devotes the whole of his time, with exemplary 
return to Rome ;” he said, “I feel in a very | diligence, to the discharge of those duties 
industrious mood. I will have him struggling| which he considers most consistent with 
with the wolf.” his dignity; attends to his business as a 
It was not to be supposed that Eric saw so} county magistrate in all sorts of places; never 
much of Marie with impunity. Whenever] misses a meeting of the bench; but ministers 
their eyes met, a strange spasm passed /| little, or not at all, to the sick; neglects 
through his breast,and he could not even| his parish schools, and preaches every week 
speak to her without embarrassment. On the| in a parish of eight thousand to a congrega- 
afternoon of the second day, the snow had | tion of one hundred. 
ite ceased, and the strong easterly wind} This case has been stated to us by a cor- 
which still remained promised to harden the | respondent, who would like to know whether 
snow, so as to make it fit to tread ina few| any good comes of the labours of clergy- 
hours, The blacksmith had repaired the}men who mix themselves up magisterially 
sleigh of the two sisters ; he had been had| with the quarrels and heari-burnings of their 
at. work in the inn-yard for an hour, and| districts? any good, that is to say, at all pro- 
Eric had been sketching him for Marie. It} portioned to the harm that follows from the 
was fixed that they should leave Stettin the | loss of their position as good shepherds of the 
next morning. Katrine was gone to see if] flock, ever more ready to teach than to 
Fritz was well enough to accompany them,| punish. Our correspondent asks to be in- 
and had left Marie in their room reading. A| formed whether it is worth while to have the 
knock was heard at tle door, and Marie| Christian guide lost in the worldly judge? 
said, “Come in.” In manufacturing and mining districts, 
Thedoor opened and Eric appeared. When| where the number is small, of persons 
he saw Marie alone in the room, he stood| who have wealth and leisure that ensure 
there irresolute ; not knowing whether to| both local influence and opportunity of taking 
advance or retreat. As Marie raised her| pains to become qualified for and to be dili- 
eyes from her book he came forward. “I—lI| gent in attendance upon petty and quarter 
forgot my pencil,” he said, “and we are| sessions; surely, our friend thinks, it would 
packing up the drawing-materials.” be better that the judicial function should be 
“Ts this it 7” said Marie, rising and coming | entrusted to stipendiary magistrates than to 
forward with it in her hands. “1 found it on| the local clergy; or, as in corporate towns, to 
the table.” the tradesmen who are inextricably involved 
Evic did not look at the pencil; he looked | among the personal concerns and interests 
at the hand, and from the hand he looked at|of friends, parishioners, and customers. 
the face. She held out the pencil, and he | But of all men, the most unfitted, to do 
took, not the pencil only, but the hand with | service in any sort of judicial court,—except 
it. She did not withdraw it; he felt it) the one that almost every land except Great 
tremble in his. In another moment his arm/| Britain has—namely, a court of reconcile- 
was round her waist, and his lips were pressed | ment for the stoppage of dissension,—is the 
to her forehead. ‘parish clergyman, ‘the pastor may teach 
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was gone. What was to be done? the va- 


stubborn men to derive good from the decrees 
of Rhadamanthus ; but if the pastor himself 
be the Rhadamanthus, and be more or less 
lost in that character, can it be said that his 
parish has the justice that belongs to it by 
right, or ought to belong to it by right, ina 
community of reasonable people ? 


eancy must be filled. At last, an ostler, 
pitying the manager’s distress, supplied the 
needful animal ; but he required sixpexce for 
it, and sixpence he got. 

While we were looking at the performance, 
there came in a fresh supply of fleas; a 


It sometimes happens that the individual | swarm of them, in a vial bottle, huddled 
may be, like the janitor of Radamanthus’s | all together at the bottom. We gave them « 
Court, three gentlemen in one. In not a few) shake, and immediately they all began ho’ 


instances the squire, the clergyman, and the 
magistrate is one and the same magnate ; and 
there is no amount of parochial tyranny and 
injustice which such a pluralist may not 
inflict, should he be a harsh or ill-tempered 
man. 





INTELLECTUAL FLEAS. 


We have lately discovered an individual 
who for the last twenty years has devoted his 
life to the intellectual training of fleas, He 
earries on his operations in a little room in| 





ping about, hittimg their little horny heads 
against the sides of the bottle (which was 
held sideways) with such force that there was 
a distinct noise, as if one had gently tapped 
the bottle with the nail. They were not very 
good friends, for they were perpetually get- 
ting entangled in masses, and fighting with 
their tiny but powerful legs, and rolling over 
| and over as if in mortal combat. It was not, 


| however, a case of life and death; for we 


did not see one that was looking injured 
| or tired after the mélée. 
We then observed one fact, which gave us 
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Marylebone Street, London : we enter—there great pleasure; namely, that fleas are at 
are fleas here, fleas there, fleas everywhere :| enmity with bugs. There was one bug in the 
no less than sixty fleas are here imprisoned bottle surrounded by many fleas, the poor bug 
and sentenced to hard labour for life. All of rushed continually from one end of the bottle 
them are luckily chained, or fastened in some | to the other, running the gauntlet of the 
way or other, so that escape and subsequent | assembled fleas; every flea he came near 
feasting upon visitors is impossible. A little attacked him, and retreated immediately as 
black speck jumps up suddenly off the table, though half afraid of him; the bug, over- 
whereon the performance takes place—we | whelmed by numbers, had the worst of it, 
walk up to inspect, and find that it isa mon-| and beat an ignoble retreat into a bit of 
ster flea attired “A la convict ;” he is free to flannel. 
move about, but, wherever he goes, a long, Fleas are not always brought to market in 
gilt chain, tightly fastened round his neck, | vial bottles, A flea-proprietor told us that he 
accompanies him. | got all his best fleas from Russia, and that they 
Occasionally he tries to jump; the chain | came over in pill-boxes packed in the finest 
soon brings him down again, strong as he is.| cotton-wool. These fleas were big, powerful, 
We were told, that if a flea be fastened to and good workers. We wonder whether the 
the end of an unbroken wheat straw, he will| Custom House authorities thought it worth 
be strong enough to lift it right off the table | while to examine the contents of these pill- 
on which it is placed. This discovery was| boxes. When our friend in Marylebone 
first made by the flea~proprietor, and made him | makes his annual tour into the provinces, his 
turn his attention towards utilising the race. | wife sends him weekly a supply of fleas in 
One would think it were easy enough to|the corner of an envelope, packed in tissue- 
procure troops of fleas, and to train them to| paper. She is careful not to put them in the 
perform ; but it appears that neither is an|corner where the stamp goes, as the post- 
easy matter. It is not easy to procure a lot| office clerk would, with his stamp-marker, at 
of able-bodied fleas, and it is not every sort | one blow, smash the whole of the stock. 
of flea that will do. They must be human| A flea cannot be taken up from its wild 
fleas : dog fleas, cat fleas, and bird fleas, are of | state aud made to work at once; like a colt 
no use—they are not lively enough nor strong | or a puppy, it must undergo a course of train- 
enough, and soon break down in their train-| ing cod dksiglion The training is brought 
ing. Human fleas, therefore, must be ob-| about as follows: The flea is taken up gently 
tained, and our friend has created a market | in a pair of forceps, and a noose of the finest 
for them. The dealers are principally elderly | glass-silk is passed round his neck, and there 
females, who supply the raw material ; the| tied with a peculiar knot. The flea, un- 
trade price of fleas, moreover (like the trade | fortunately for himself, has a groove or 
price of everything else), varies, but the| depression between his neck, and his body, 
average price is threepence a dozen. In the} which serves as a capital hold-fast for the 
winter time it is sixpence; and, on one| bit of silk; it can slip neither up nor down, 
occasion, the trainer was obliged to give the|and he cannot push it off with his legs; 
—_ sum of sixpence for one single flea. He|/he is a prisoner, and is thus tied to his 
had arranged to give a performance; the| work. This delicate operation is generally 


time arrived; he unpacked the fleas ; one,| performed under a magnifying glass; but, 
whose presence could not be dispensed with,! after a time, the eye gets so accustomed to | 
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the work that the glass is not always used.| to run round and round as fast as their little 


In no way is the performing fiea iutilated ; 
his kangaroo-like springing legs are not cut 
off, nor are his lobster-like walking legs inter- 
fered with,—a flea must be in perfect health 
to perform well. 

The first lesson given to the novice, is the 
same as that given to a child, namely, to 
walk. To effect this he is fastened to the 
end of aslip of card-board, which works on a 
pin as on a pivot; the moment he feels him- 
self free from the hands, or rather forceps, of 
the harnesser, he gives a tremendous spring 
forward: what is the consequence? he ad- 
vances in a circle, and the weight of the 
cardboard keeps him down at the same time. 
He tries it again with the same result; 
finally, he finds the progress he makes, in no 
way equal to his exertions; he therefore, 
like a wise flea, gives it up, and walks round 
and round with his card-board as quietly as 
an old blind horse does ina mill. To arrive 
at this state of training requires about a fort- 
night; some fleas have more genius than 
others, but a fortnight is the average time. 

There is another mode of training fleas: to 
shut them up in a small glass box which turns 
easily between two upright supporters. The 
fiea, when first put in, hops wildly about, but 
he only hits his head against the top of the box, 
and at the same time gets giddy with the 
turning round of his prison. We are not 
aware which system of training has proved 
the more successful. 

Among the trained fleas already at work, 
we noticed the following : there was a coach 
with four fleas harnessed to it, who draw it 
along a pretty good pace; and we should be 
inclined to back the coach in a race with a 
common garden snail. It is very heavy for 
the little creatures to drag along, for one 
pane of glass in the coach is equal to the 
weight of one hundred fleas. There is a 
large flea, whose daily task is to drag 
along a little model of a man-of- war; 
it is amusing to see him push and struggle 
to get it along; but get it along he does, 
although it is two hundred and forty 


legs will carry them. This is called the Flea’s 
Waltz. 

Tightly secured in a tiny chair sits a flea 
facing a tiny cannon. Several times a-day 
tiiis unfortunate insect fires this cannon, 
and in this wise :—One of the little slips 
which form the feather of a quill pen, is 
fastened on to one of his legs, and a little 
detonating powder placed on its tip ; the ex- 
hibitor then presses the wand down on to the 
cannon, and scratches the detonating powder, 
it pe off with a sharp report, making the 
lookers-on jump, but it astonishes nobody 
more than the flea himself ; he flourishes the 
burnt remains of his firing wand madly about 
in the air, his numerous legs kick about 
violently, his little head bobs up and down, 
and altogether he shows as many symptoms 
of alarm as it is possible for a flea to exhibit, 
The individual flea that we saw in this state 
of trepidation did not seem to have got used 
to his work, though the poor thing had been 
| firing his cannon about thirty times a-day for 
| a month. 
| The fleas are not kept always in harness ; 
| every night each flea is taken out of his har- 
| ness, is fed, and placed in a private compart- 
ment in a box for the night ; before they go 
|to bed they have their supper, and in the 
morning also their breakfasts, upon the hand 
of their owner—sometimes he has nearly all 
his fleas on the backs of his hands at the 
same moment, all biting and sucking away. 
|For more than twenty years has he thus 
daily fed his fleas without any detriment 
to his health: the quantity of blood each 
flea takes away being imperceptibly small — 
one drop of blood, he considers, would feed a 
flea many weeks; but it is the itching sen- 
sation caused by the flea cutting the skin 
which is unpleasant. This feeling of itch- 
ing he felt painfully when he first began 
to submit himself to the tender mercies 
of his little performers: now he is so 
|hardened that he feels them not at all, 
| whether biting or sucking. When, however, 
| there are many on his hands at the same 
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times his own weight. Again, there are two | time, he suffers from a sensation of great irri- 
fleas secured, one at each end of a very little | tation all over his body, which passes away 
bit of gold-coloured paper. They are placed | when their supper is over. He has remarked 
in a reversed position to each other—one | that fleas will not feed if his hand be not 
looking one way, the other another way. | kept perfectly motionless ; the act, therefore, 
Thus.tied, they are placed in a sort of! of feeding and harnessing is troublesome, and 
arena on the top of a musical box ; at one he is obliged to give up two hours in the 
end of the box sits an orchestra composed | morning and two in the afternoon to it. His 
of fleas, each tied to its seat, and having | fleas generally live a long time, provided they 
the resemblance of some musical instrument | are properly fed and taken care of. He once 
tied on to the foremost of their legs. Thej|had a flea, a patriarch, who for eighteen 
box is made to play, the exhibitor touches! months was occupied in pulling up a little 
each of the musicians with a bit of stick, and | bucket from a well: this flea lived longer 
they all begin waving their hands about, as than any other flea he ever had, and he be- 

srforming an elaborate piece of music. | lieves he died finally from pure old age ; for 
The fleas tied to the gold paper feel the | he was found dead one day, faithfal to his post, 
jarring of the box below them, and begin! with his bucket drawn half-way up the well. 
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